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The President’s Latest Position 


HOSE who started in to listen to the President's 

“fireside speech” on Sunday of last week were 
probably of several minds. There were those who belong 
to “business” who were sincerely troubled over the 
political and economic outlook, or who in their hearts fear 
Mr. Roosevelt as one who threatens a major social change 
here, or who had listened too trustingly to interested 
propagandists who have told them that there was no more 
money to be made as in the good old days. There were 
those who ponder seriously over the labor situation, 
whether they be the actual officials of organized labor, or 
those outside labor circles who have the interests of labor 
at heart. There was the vast body of those of unformed 
opinion who are looking more or less earnestly for a lead 
which will give them some sort of confidence that their 
jobs and families are secure. Mr. Roosevelt gave every 
evidence that he had all these groups in mind. 

For the general public he strove, successfully, to give 
the impression that from the beginning he had had a well- 
defined plan in mind, and that this plan had worked out 
fairly well according to specifications. He was careful 
not to claim too much; he admitted that things were not 
yet all right; but he did give every indication by word 
and voice that he is serenely and supremely confident him- 
self that we are on the right track. 

For the business man he took a different line. He had 
two messages fur him. He gave him no hope whatever 
that he would be freed from the operation of the Codes 
and that there would be any return to a system in which 
Government would have no say in the social aspects of 
production and distribution. On the other hand he point- 
ed to the undoubted fact that in many lines of investment 
there has been a substantial return to a stable profit, while 
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admitting that “in other billions of investment” there 
could have been little hope for a return to stability with- 
i a year. There is every indication that in his speech 
Mr. Roosevelt did succeed in giving confidence to the 
business man, without at the same time taking any posi- 
tion on the really stupid speculation of uninformed news- 
paper writers as to whether he would go to “ the left” 
or “the right.” That is a question without any mean- 
ing, seeing that Mr. Roosevelt is openly committed to the 
preservation of the capitalistic system, and is doing every- 
thing he can to rescue it from its own inefficiency and 
ignorance. 

What the President had to say for labor admits of 
more discussion. He might have been expected, as a 
social-minded individual, to take an open stand on the use 
of company guards or State militia as strike-breaking in- 
struments, to come out for the rights of laboring men to 
organize freely and bargain collectively without being 
forced into those company unions that deny these rights, 
and to impress upon the country the necessity of higher 
standards of wages everywhere both as a humanitarian 
measure and as a condition of fair competition between 
employers of various sections of the country. He did none 
of these things unequivocally and frankly. What he did 
do was to call for what the newspapers unanimously 
dubbed a “truce ” between capital and labor during which 
representatives of both sides would call on him and dis- 
cuss their respective positions. His laudable purpose in 
this proposal was to bring about industrial peace. 

Now there are two kinds of industrial peace. There 
is the peace in which injustice flourishes but in which 
government is too craven and labor too weakened to en- 
force justice. There is also the peace in which justice is 
done to both capital and labor. In both of these condi- 
tions there are no strikes. But in the former, industrial 
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strife is justified and in the latter it is not. It would have 
been for a better understanding all round if Mr. Roose- 
velt had made this distinction clear. For to speak of in- 
dustrial strife as an unmitigated evil in itself, and of in- 
dustrial peace as an ideal by all means to be preserved, 
may be to make it appear that injustice is real peace and 
a just struggle for justice, injustice. 

These coming conferences, then, may be the real turn- 
ing point in the history of America. It depends on the 
spirit in which they are approached. Economics and jus- 
tice are on the side of labor. If the representatives of 
capital are men who think first of their country and soci- 
ety, and if the representatives of labor are men who are 
themselves imbued with a sense of social justice the Presi- 
dent may find it within his power to advance the civiliza- 
tion of this country by immeasurable strides. 


Catholic Women in Council 


F any earnest and level-headed group which holds 
O an annual convention, it is customary to say that 
year by year it grows in strength and usefulness. Not 
infrequently the observation is an expression of good 
wishes rather than a statement in accord with the objec- 
tive facts, and it stresses a hope that associations whose 
works still fall below the ideals at which they aim will by 
degrees win a recognized place in their respective fields. 
But if spoken of the National Council of Catholic Women, 
the statement may be made without reserves. Compared 
with its first meeting, enthusiastic as that was, the four- 
teenth annual convention held last week in Washington 
recorded an actual growth in work and influence that is 
truly astonishing. Within this brief period, the Council 
has made itself a powerful influence for the spread of 
religion, for the propagation of high ideals, and, in the 
political order, for the growth of an enlightened and in- 
telligent citizenship in every part of the country. 

The Council is still in the infancy of its influence, yet 
a glance at the program of the Washington meeting dis- 
closes a wealth of pertinent topics, most of them treated 
by members of the Council, which certainly did not occupy 
the attention of our Catholic women fourteen years ago. 
It is clear that the Council’s influence has been highly 
educational. It has placed before its members the need 
of certain activities, of high importance to Church and 
State, and has aided them in undertaking these works. 
Every Catholic must engage in the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy, but as the fleeting years bring new 
spheres within our gaze, readjustments must be made 
to give old principles a new application and renewed 
vitality. Principles do not change, but if they are to be 
saved for even wider usefulness in a godless age, new 
techniques must be discovered through the slow but safe 
method of trial and error. 

Holding fast to old and assured principles, the Council 
has labored with zeal and intelligence to give our women, 
and all of us, a better understanding of their relation to 
the new and more complex problems of this day. If it is 
all-important to have a guide to action, it is no less im- 
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portant to act. Rome has taught us both what to do, and 
how to do it, and it is from Rome that our Holy Father, 
Pius XI, has repeatedly urged upon us the necessity of a 
united action that is truly Catholic. 

As we face this new era, big in problems that affect the 
life of the nation as well as the life of every individual, 
it is heartening to know that so many of our Catholic 
women, from whom we expect much, are united in the 
National Council of Catholic Women. Fittingly was the 
recent convention opened and closed with a blessing by 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate. The presence of 
the Holy Father’s representative is an earnest that by 
God’s grace and under the guidance of the Hierarchy, the 
National Council of Catholic Women will accomplish even 
more in the future than in the past for God and for His 
children. 


The Federation Argues 


U* DETERRED by two earthquakes, one under the 
ground, the other in itself, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continues to counsel and argue in San 
Francisco. Comment on this meeting is properly de- 
ferred until it has been formally closed. In the mean- 
time, some of labor’s friends, among whom we count 
ourselves, are hoping that the Federation will take sev- 
eral bulls by the horns. That method, if the ancient prov- 
erb be true, is the only safe procedure. 

One of these bulls appears in the controversy over the 
relative merits of the vertical and the horizontal unions. 
The horizontal union, it may be necessary to explain, is 
the set-up according to crafts, which exists at present. 
The vertical system would unite all employes in a given 
industry in one union, whatever their particular work may 
be. Naturally, the Federation is slow to abandon a form 
that has been proved useful in the past. It does not wish 
to kick the ladder away until it is sure that it has arrived. 
Up to the present it has been largely influenced by the 
fear that a change would deprive the workers in one in- 
dustry of the support of workers in all other industries ; 
in brief, that the vertical union would be transformed over 
night into a company, or even a “ yellow-dog ” union. But 
that is a fear only, and a possibility not inherent in the 
vertical union itself. The fear can be exorcised, and pro- 
tection built up against the possibility. 

One thing, however, is certain. The public will no 
longer put up with the usually stupid, always wasteful, 
and often utterly unjust jurisdictional disputes. Next to 
racketeering in the union itself, nothing does so much 
harm to the very principle of union labor. Merely as a 
deterrent to these disputes, the vertical union is worth 
considering. 

Another bull that must be dealt with is the union cor- 
rupted by racketeers, or weakened by well-meaning but 
incapable leadership. On more than one occasion high 
officials in the Federation have reminded us (in a tone 
of commiseration evoked by our supposed ignorance) 
that the Federation, since it is not a centralized body, 
can exercise no jurisdiction over the locals. To this our 
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reply, in the first place, has been, and is, that the Fed- 
eration can revoke the charter of a union thus victimized, 
and lend its direct aid to any district attorney who is 
trying to send the racketeers to jail. It is better on all 
accounts that the Federation, and not the district attorney, 
should act. In the second place, the rules and constitu- 
tions of the Federation are not immutable. If at present 
the American Federation of Labor is compelled by its laws 
to stand by, helplessly wringing its hands, while a union 
bearing its official approval defies the mandates of God 
and the State, then those laws should be abolished. 

With these bulls slain or in captivity, the road will be 
much more open for the Federation. The cause of united 
labor is too precious to be imperiled by stubborn devotion 
to old forms and to old ladders. 


The Gaiety of Pére Petit 


T the end of his morning meditation on May 1, 1914, 

the Rev. Adolfe Petit, a Belgian Jesuit, reached for 
his notebook, and wrote, “ This month, in honor of Our 
Blessed Mother, I will be very gay during recreation.” 
Ascetics will raise not even one eyebrow in wonder or 
admiration, for they understand; but the rest of us may 
be interested to know that Pére Petit was then in his 
ninety-second year. He died just three weeks later, gay, 
very gay, to the end, and that is probably one of the 
reasons why the cause of his beatification and canoniza- 
tion was introduced in 1931. 

Pére Petit forms an instructive contrast to those sad 
philosophers who hold that while this is the most dismal 
of all possible worlds, it will certainly grow much worse 
before we quit it for nothingness and everlasting oblivion. 
He lived in this world for ninety-two years, and for much 
of this time he suffered from a painful affliction which 
enveloped him physically like a perpetual hairshirt. But 
he thought it so excellent a world, this incurable optimist, 
that he went through life with a smile. Yes, it was a good 
world, a splendid world, in which Almighty God had 
placed us; a world on which the Creator had once smiled 
because He saw that it was good; a world in which we 
are continually surrounded by men and women, every one 
of whom is an image of God. True, in some the like- 
ness of God may be a bit dulled, even marred, perhaps. 
But that merely gives us an opportunity to indulge in large 
doses of that most excellent of tonics, hard work to make 
right what is wrong. 

So Pére Petit went through life, with a prayer in his 
heart, and a smile on his lips. He visited the sick, con- 
soled the afflicted, preached the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in the classroom, the pulpit, and the press, all the while 
unconsciously teaching by his example what it means to 
be Christ-like. Sinners, he would persist, were more un- 
fortunate than wicked. We must love them and sac- 
rifice ourselves for them, because Christ loved them, and 
died for them. As for crosses, yes, certainly they existed, 
but what would you? They are always a sign of God’s 
love, and we ought to say when they come, “ Thank You, 
God.” He was no vaporing sentimentalist, this Pére 
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Petit, but a man who knew the world, and his fellows, 
and who daily strove to know more about God. Many 
of his spiritual children, men to whom he had given Re- 
treats, looking upon this little Pére Petit, “ little in name, 
little in stature, and little in origin,” as he used to say, 
learned to kneel before the crucifix, and thank God that 
He had allowed them to participate in the sufferings 
of Calvary. 

What the world needs most sorely today, and what we 
need sadly in our lives, is the gaiety of Pére Petit. How 
can it be learned? 

The secret of that happiness, which can laugh with 
Blessed Thomas More even on the scaffold, is utter trust 
in Almighty God. The philosophies of the day begin in 
sadness and end in despair, precisely because they know 
nothing of a provident God, and knowing nothing of 
Him, can know nothing truly of man, or of this world. 
They look upon poignant misery everywhere, but can 
offer no remedy. The world to come, in which all wrongs 
shall be righted and all tyranny shall be destroyed by ever- 
lasting justice, they reject as the empty dream of a heart 
overwheimed by its woe, the delirium of a brain crazed 
by its sorrow. There is no balm in this Gilead, and no 
Gilead that we shall know hereafter. 

But Pére Petit was acquainted with sin, and the misery 
and wretchedness which it engenders, as these philosophers 
could never be. The sight did not daunt him. God's mercy 
was infinite, His love without bounds. We do not fully 
understand, we need not, but we can trust. In the mean- 
time, so ran his philosophy, we can try to make the world 
a little better by caring for the poor, the sick, the af- 
flicted ; by holding out a hand of love and compassion to 
the sinner ; by despairing never, but trusting always. The 
battle and the sorrow are our lot, but the issue is with 
God, “ Who is so good, so good, so good,” that nothing 
in all our experience can fully teach us how good He is. 

These days are dark, yet with Pére Petit, we can tell 
ourselves that the sun will shine again. But God’s hand 
upholds us in the shadow as well as in the sunlight, and 
so what matters it whether the skies be bright or storm 
cast? This is no empty optimism. It is Christianity. It 
is the word of Him Who taught us all to pray “ Our 
Father Who art in Heaven.” Those who have fathomed 
this truth can be gay, and very gay, in life always and 
in death. For they know that God Himself guides them 
and guards them. 


“Yea, a Daniel!” 


ROM the pages of the Yale Daily News Mr. Justice 
Stone, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaks words weighted with wisdom. The audience which 
he had in view was that callow group which is composed 
entirely of freshmen. “Do not choose ‘snap courses,’ 
choose hard ones,” advises the Justice. “ Then strive for 
high scholastic attainment, and avoid extra-curricular 
activities which have no relation to student work.” 
This is a wise pronouncement, worthy of all the praise 
heaped by Shylock on Portia in her doctor’s gown. For 
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all that it will fall on many deaf ears, it is worth record- 
ing. Orientation courses are now in full swing, or near- 
ing an end, in most of our colleges, but none realize bet- 
ter than the weary yet ever hopeful teachers who con- 
duct them how very many of their auditors have come 
to college with a fixed aversion to occupations of an 
academic character. Yet some will heed, and at last dis- 
cover that the college is not primarily a place in which 
to squander with as much pleasure as possible four of 
life’s most precious years. 

Within a decade, if movements now on foot continue, 
our colleges will be conducted only for those who heed. 
More exacting standards in separating the fit from the 
unfit are being adopted, and more intelligent standards 
of rating the applicants thereafter received are now be- 
ing devised. The first year should be emphatically a period 
of probation. Possibly another year of grace might be al- 
lowed for the dubious cases, but after that the college 
should be reserved for those who can and will read for 
honors. Misled by the absurd doctrine of democracy in 
education, the American college has wasted time and its 
money in trying to polish bricks. It is high time to use 
all resources on fit material. 





Note and Comment 











Mexican 
Appeal 


O those who have heard of the long martyrdom of the 

Mexican priesthood it will come as no surprise to 
hear of the dire necessity in which the survivors live. 
Through the Mexican Priests and Sisters Aid, with head- 
quarters at Brownsville, Texas, and with the approval of 
the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Ruiz, and of the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese of Corpus Christi, 
an appeal has been broadcast for their support. It takes 
only a few dollars to feed and house a priest for one 
month. There must be in this country many priests and 
friends of the priesthood who will find the little means 
by which this can be done. Most priests are outlawed 
in Mexico, but most of them have also remained at their 
posts, unless forcibly seized and imprisoned or exiled. 
It is no secret that hundreds of priests are little else than 
“ ecclesiastical bootleggers,’”’ smuggling the forbidden 
Sacraments to the Faithful, always in imminent peril of 
exile, and even of death. In the diocese of Guadalajara 
alone, twenty priests have laid down their lives for their 
Faith. Many another priest and Sister have suffered 
imprisonment or death, or both, and the world will 
probably never even hear of their names. But others are 
taking their places constantly, and the Catholic Church 
has no intention of abandoning its rights before God of 
carrying religion to an oppressed people, any more than in 
the past it did it in Poland or Ireland. But in Mexico 
the Church is crippled as rarely before, and the lack of 
the merest necessities of life is terrible. All those who 
can spare a few dollars may send it to The Mexican 
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Priests and Sisters Aid, care of Father Enrique, Box 151, 
Brownsville, Texas, or to this office, and have the merit of 
a participation in the martyrdom of Mexico, and in the 
administration of the Sacraments in a time of severe 
necessity. 


The League 
As a Chessboard 


A NEW League of Nations for the old is the per- 
spective opened up by M. Litvinov’s diplomatic 
triumph at Geneva. The old League believed in moral 
forces as the basis of international relations. It relied 
upon the moral sense of humanity to sustain the League’s 
efforts for peace. This has now passed away. The 
League, we are told, is from now on to be merely a 
chessboard whereon the game will be played of inter- 
national diplomacy. M. Motta’s refusal to sacrifice prin- 
ciple to expediency, voiced in his protest concerning the 
admission of Russia, was the dying voice of the old con- 
ception, gallant, it is said, but ineffective. That the orig- 
inal concept of the League is by no means dead, but merely 
overshadowed by the temporary excitement over beating 
Germany, is the view of so experienced an observer as 
“ Augur ” writing to the New York Times from London 
on September 15. De Valera’s words, reminding the 
League that considerations of material interest are not 
enough, left, says “ Augur,” a lasting impression in Lon- 
don, and won the applause of those who were politically 
his bitterest enemies. “In due time the protest of the 
Irish leader will bear fruit. For the voice of a higher 
conscience has been heard. .. . A policy based exclusively 
on considerations of material profit cannot last, and its 
successes are ephemeral.” As the false atmosphere caused 
by the present Konjunktur clears away, and the benig- 
nant smiles of Soviet diplomats ride less buoyantly upon 
the sea of their land’s internal troubles, the folly of the 
chessboard game will become apparent, and the sober 
need of seeking moral principles will be recalled. 


Incompetence 
Afloat 


ROLONGED investigations of the Morro Castle 

calamity continue to yield their quota of distressing 
revelations. An unholy combination of four disastrous 
elements cleared the path for the breakdown of discipline 
and ordinary common sense that has been revealed. The 
type of crew, recruited from a Babel of nationalities, with 
men not knowing how to operate the fire-door of a lounge 
of which they were placed in charge; the type of officers, 
honest men, but bewildered to the point of daze when 
the horror broke’ forth; the neglect of equipment, even 
to holes in the lifeboat tanks—these were matched by the 
necessity of catering to luxury-craving passengers, for a 
good part of whom the trip was a mere drinking party. 
Numberless morals will doubtless be pointed from the 
experience ; and the world hopes that like all such disas- 
ters, it may lead to certain much-needed precautions and 
reform. But the larger elements in the situation will 
sooner or later demand consideration. The Ward line, 
and those with it in the field, do not operate to Cuba 
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under the same searching competition that has kept some 
of the major steamer and railroad lines up to the scratch. 
The profit to be made from junketing passengers is 
attractive, and has been hailed as a way out of the de- 
pression. But the floating-hotel idea has its limitations 
in the natural order, and God’s outraged Providence may 
have something to say when customs take root that tran- 
scend for mere license sake innocent recreation. 


Admiration for 
Archbishop Mannix 


DMIRATTION was voiced far and wide in Europe 

at the announcement by the Most Rev. Daniel 
Mannix, Archbishop of Melbourne, that he would not 
hold the Eucharistic Congress of Melbourne in the event 
that bigotry would impede the carrying of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament in procession. Most Europeans were 
astonished that anti-Catholics should dream of interfering 
with the Divine Presence on the public thoroughfares. 
Eucharistic processions are common even in the most 
Masonic districts of France. Consequently, public opin- 
ion was shocked to think there might be a repetition of 
the unhappy situation that developed at the International 
Eucharistic Congress of London. A priests’ choir, simi- 
lar to that which sang at Dublin two years ago, is being 
formed in Melbourne for the forthcoming Congress and 
will consist of about fifty picked voices. Among other 
selections the choir of clerics will intone the “ Te Deum ”’ 
of thanksgiving on the arrival of His Eminence, the Papal 
Legate, who in this case is Patrick Cardinal MacRory, 
Archbishop of Armagh. Archbishop Mannix has for- 
warded an invitation to Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
to preach at the men’s night program at the Showgrounds 
on December 6. It is possible that Father Martindale, 
after attending the International Eucharistic Congress at 
Buenos Aires, will arrange at its conclusion to come im- 
mediately to Melbourne. 


No Shouting 
In the Valley 


HE purpose of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as 

officially stated by its chairman, Arthur E. Morgan, 
President of Antioch College, is that of “ displacing hap- 
hazard, unplanned and unintegrated social and industrial, 
development by introducing increasing elements of order, 
design, and forethought.” As America has already 
pointed out, this is a long step from the simple process 
of furnishing electricity to the farmers in the Tennessee 
Valley. The T. V. A. is to be a model to the United 
States and to the world. Astonishing, therefore, is the 
revelation that in this “vital experiment” the 238,000 
Negroes among the 2,364,000 people of the Valley re- 
gion are apparently entirely ignored. Charles H. Houston 
and John P. Davis, two experienced Negro investigators 
writing in the Crisis for October, 1934, call attention tc 
the fact that authorities of the model town of Norris, 
Tenn., planned without stint of taxpayers’ money to be 
the ideal American community, bluntly informed them 
that no Negroes would be permitted to occupy houses 
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in Norris “* because Negroes do not fit into the program.” 
This is in spite of the fact that there is not a town in 
the entire region of the T. V. A., save possibly in the 
extreme mountain sections, where Negroes and whites 
do not live side by side. One quarter of the South’s 
population cannot be ignored in any scheme of social re- 
construction. If the T. V. A. is unable to “integrate ” 
this element of the population into its scheme as it has 
been assimilated into useful and peaceful citizenship in 
other communities in the South and elsewhere, the au- 
thorities had best drop their planning altogether, and 
confess frankly their ineptitude. 


Preparation for 
Mission Sunday 


F phiancininagues souls were thrilled by the new roto- 
gravure magazine of twenty-four pages which un- 
der the auspices of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith was distributed to more than 2,500,000 Catholics on 
Sunday, October 7. This entire issue of Catholic Missions 
is a feast of mission art, ranging from a glimpse of the 
Enchanted Isles of the South Seas on the front page to 
the gatidily painted Fiji Islander on the back cover. 
There is not a single item of advertising. One of the 
most appealing photographs is that of a youngster from 
the Yellow Valley River in China learning to lisp the 
mysteries of the Rosary from her grandmother, one of 
the first converts in the region. Both Chinese and Japa- 
nese are represented among the newly ordained priests. 
On the same page is shown a native Bishop of the Philip- 
pines. One of the best group pictures portrays five of 
the 10,000 native nuns of India. Africa contributes a 
smiling, jewel-bedecked neophyte, while Alaska, the op- 
posite number in many respects of the Dark Continent, 
displays two youthful Eskimo hunters dear to the heart 
of Bishop Crimont. Nor are the Home Missions over- 
looked. A grinning Negro child totes a luscious water- 
melon and devout Mexicans, who have migrated to the 
border States from Texas to California, kneel on the 
desert sands for evening prayer. It is estimated that 
10,000,000 people, half the number of Catholics in the 
United States, will have feasted their eyes on this vivid 
pageant of the missions before Mission Sunday, October 
21. The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, under 
the direction of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Quinn, has scored 
another striking success for Christ’s cause in pagan lands. 
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How Consumers Are Cheated 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


Recovery Administration has struggled for a long 

time with the fair-competition codes for various 
industries. Its reports convey much interesting informa- 
tion for the consumer, especially on fish, dry cleaning, 
and hosiery. 

Let us begin with the fish. Standards for grading, 
handling, packing, and shipping of meat have been pretty 
well developed. Even more perishable than meat are fish, 
but there are no comparable standards in the fishery in- 
dustry. The Bureau of Fisheries considers this lack of 
standards the principal cause for the low per capita con- 
sumption of fishery products in the United States, which 
is lower than in any other important nation. 

The Bureau of Fisheries lists several practices in the 
fishery industry which defraud or endanger the consumer, 
due to the absence of standards of freshness for the con- 
sumer, although grading for freshness and size is done 
by and for the industry, to unsanitary methods of han- 
dling, to insufficiently chlorinated water being used for 
cleaning and to incorrect use of ice, thus bleaching out 
of the fish the soluble proteins, minerals, flavors, etc. This 
loss has been estimated to be sometimes as much as forty 
per cent. Different methods of packing, such as parch- 
ment paper or containers, would preserve the fish from 
direct contact with ice, and stop this loss of food value. 

Another way to cheat the consumer is to “blow” 
shucked oysters for an unnecessarily long period of time. 
While “blowing” is necessary for cleansing, if it is 
continued for more than three or four minutes, the oyster 
begins to absorb the water—and a gallon of newly shucked 
oysters may become ten pints, when “ blown.” This prob- 
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lem has also received attention from the Food and Drug 


Administration from time to time. 

The canned-fish industry, while considerably more pro- 
gressive than the fresh-fish industry, also uses methods 
that result in cheating the consumer. 

An example may be salmon canning. An Alaskan can- 
nery will attempt to meet a certain quota each day, in 
spite of the uncertain catch of fish. As a result of this 
desire to keep the plant working at capacity, fish are ac- 
cepted which have been in the fishermen’s boats for a 
long time, or have been brought from a distance, with a 
resulting lack of freshness. 

A common complaint against the fishery industry, both 
canned and fresh, is the lack of grading for the benefit of 
the consumer. The members of the industry have been 
using grades in their purchases from the fishermen for 
forty years—but these grades are not passed on to the 
consumer. The consumer does not know exactly what he 
is getting. 

The same statement is true of the dry-cleaning indus- 
try. When you send a suit to be dry cleaned, you do not 
know what happens to it, nor what sort of a cleaning job 


it will receive. Incidentally, if the suit is a light-colored 
one, you will get a much better job than if it is a dark- 
colored one. With the dark suit, it is difficult to tell how 
well it has been cleaned—the dirt may have been merely 
distributed over the suit. But with the light suit, there 
is visible evidence of cleanliness, or lack of it. 

The consumer has no satisfactory way of judging dry 
cleaning. Price is not indicative, nor are the names of 
the various processes. The same process name may mean 
a different degree of cleaning in different establishments. 

There are several ways that some dry-cleaning com- 
panies cheat their customers, and thereby lower their own 
operating costs. 

One of the principal treatments in dry cleaning is agitat- 
ing the garments to be cleaned in a mechanical washer con- 
taining cleaning solvent. This should be continued until 
the articles are freed from grease stains and all soil remov- 
able by the solvent. It is too costly to use fresh solvent 
for each load, and therefore the solvent should be clarified 
to remove the dirt and water collected. In some plants, 
which do inferior work, the solvent is used over and over 
again without clarification. Often the time is reduced. 
Sometimes the washing in solvent is entirely omitted, and 
the garment is only sponged and pressed. 

Then the garment should be “spotted” to remove 
stains that have not been removed by the solvent. A 
skilled spotter is needed for this job, because some stains 
must be treated with certain chemicals, while others can 
be removed by water. Competent workers are required 
for spotting, because the use of the wrong chemical can 
seriously damage the material being cleaned. Some plants, 
however, use unskilled workers, or even eliminate the 
spotting altogether, because spotters are skilled workers 
and receive higher wages. 

Another method to reduce the cost of the dry-cleaning 
job is to have the pressing done by machine instead of 
by hand. The result is admittedly an inferior job. 

So much for dry cleaning. A fertile field for the 
“chiseler”’ is the manufacture of hosiery. The people 
of the United States, it is estimated, pay an annual bill 
for hosiery of about $500,000,000. And what women 
think of the amount of wear they get from their hosiery 
is shown by a questionnaire sent out by Professor Cook 
of the University of Cincinnati. More than sixty-five per 
cent of the replies indicated dissatisfaction with the 
amount of wear they got from their hose. 

And perhaps this is not to be wondered at, high though 
the percentage is, when you know some of the more or 
less common practices in the industry which manufac- 
tures hosiery. 

There are no durability standards. The only index to 
quality that the consumer has is appearance. And that 
is of no value at all. A sub-standard product of poor 
durability may have, to the untrained eye, much the same 
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appearance as a well-constructed pair. Adequate brand- 
ing and labeling of fiber is not required, and the fiber 
content is usually not stated. Rayon hose are often not 
so labeled, and may be mistaken for silk. A large propor- 
tion of men’s socks, and cheaper grades of women’s stock- 
ings, are rayon, but they are infrequently labeled as such. 

The gauge is not properly represented. A marking of 
“ guaranteed 45-gauge ” may only mean that the stocking 
was knitted on a 45-gauge machine (with 420 needles at 
the head), although the full head of needles may not 
have been used. Stockings made with 396 needles on this 
machine may be labeled 45-gauge, although an inch of 
fabric will be lacking from the width. Silk hosiery left 
over from one season may be re-dyed, or bleached and 
re-dyed, in the colors most popular in the new season. 
The potiential durability of the hosiery is decreased by 
doing this—and the consumer has no means of knowing 
that the stocking has been re-dyed. Standards are insuf- 
ficient for lengths, as they are for weights or nature of 
yarn for various weights of stockings. 

Is there anything that the consumer can do about all 
of these unfair practices? Under the present set-up of 
the National Recovery Administration there is nothing 
that he can do. His representatives, the various consumer 
boards, have little or no authority, and they are only en- 
titled to express an opinion or make a recommendation ; 
the various administrators of the codes are under no 
obligation to follow those opinions or recommendations. 

But help for the consumers may be in sight. President 
Roosevelt has announced the reorganization of the NRA, 
which the resignation of General Johnson has speeded. 
Is it too much to hope that the consumer, too, will have 
his “new deal” in the reorganized National Recovery 
Administration ? ; 


Quebec Deals with Communism 
B. H. 


ROM September 13 to 16, while small groups of 

hushed Communists whispered their satanic doctrines 
to complacent hearers in parks and slum districts, Mon- 
treal’s intelligentsia were listening to repeated attacks 
against Marxism in the large auditorium of St. Mary’s 
College. During these days, the utopia of Communism 
was battered by the mighty waves of Catholic common 
sense. The Hierarchy, the clergy, and the laity pooled 
their efforts to bar this monstrous theory from our Catho- 
lic Province. 

Renowned clerical and lay scholars of social problems 
expounded their views on a widely distributed program 
which had a twofold aim: (1) to reach all classes of 
society; (2) to denounce and refute the various Com- 
munistic activities. 

Large crowds, repeated applause, and reverential at- 
tention marked the importance the listeners laid on the 
problem. Nothing was spared to popularize the sound 
teachings of the Church on social order. Father Papin 


Archambault, S.J., the organizer of these anti-Commu-. 


nistic conferences and Director of our Popular School of 
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Sociology (Ecole Sociale Populaire), arranged an elab- 
orate program which brought to the fore promising orators 
whose time is mainly given to the study of our social 
needs and their remedies. Competent personalities from 
the ranks of the clergy, of the University, and of politics 
attempted to demonstrate to the mass how a diabolical cur- 
rent animated the gigantic Communist undertaking and 
how it was insidiously gaining ground in our surround- 
ings. 

On the opening night, an overcrowded auditorium 
listened to Cardinal R. Villeneuve, O.M.I., Archbishop of 
Quebec, in a brilliant essay, “The Philosophy of Bol- 
shevism.” On September 14, “ The Marxist Experience 
in Russia” was frankly bared to a large audience by 
Esdras Minville, Director of the “ Action Nationale.” At 
the same conference and supplementing the commercial 
point of view envisaged by Mr. Minville, Father L. Gau- 
thier, C.S.V., in a documented paper, stigmatized “ The 
International Action of the Godless.” On September 15, 
our “ Social Duty” was interpreted by Ernest Lapointe, 
M.P., former Minister of Justice; finally, Father Lé- 
vesque, O.P., in a remarkable paper, proposed “ Social 
Reforms” based on the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. 

In order to reach our youth, special conferences were 
arranged on Friday afternoon, for our high-school boys. 
Father P. Phelan, S.J., spoke to the English students 
while Father J. Cousineau, S.J., addressed the French 
section. In simple language, they both outlined the 
muffled action of “ Soviet Russia.” To enlighten the 
leaders of youth on the same topic, the Catholic School 
Commission summoned its body of Religious and lay 
teachers to a high-school auditorium on Saturday morn- 
ing, September 15. In a wonderful comparison, Father 
G. Sauvé, O.M.I., paralleled “ The Soviet Conception and 
the Catholic Conception of Society.” Then, Father L. 
Groulx, well-known historian and lecturer, told us “ How 
to Preserve Our Youth from Bolshevist Ideas.” 

While these many conferences were being held in 
various sections of the metropolis, the diocesan directors 
of Catholic Action held special meetings where timely 
projects of counter-action were elaborated. Meanwhile, 
the directors of Quebec’s “ Semaines Sociales ” discussed 
plans for future popular meetings and decided a drive 
for a wide distribution of anti-Communist pamphlets. 
Finally, representatives of every Catholic Association were 
addressed by Msgr. Chaumont, Director of Catholic 
Action in the Montreal Archdiocese, and by a youthful 
journalist, Lévis Lorrain. 

Father Archambault, S.J., sounded the keynote at the 
opening conference when he announced that “ Montreal 
actually nurses some thirty Communist centers, not a 
single one totally French, but all active, united and threat- 
ening.” He summarized the program of the conferences, 
suggested urgent reforms, insisted on immediate action 
and concluded with the royal word of Albert I: “ Yes, 
a revolution is necessary above all others: the revolution 
of souls.” . 

Then, His Eminence Cardinal Villeneuve disclosed the 
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fundamental doctrine of the Russian revolution: first 
of all, it is an social-economic philosophy ; then, it is, of 
necessity, a metaphysical and ethical theory. Excerpts 
from our Holy Father’s recent Encyclical “ Quadrage- 
simo Anno” were profusely cited against the Marxian 
assertions. Then, with the pessimistic accent of a far- 
sighted pastor, he solemnly declared: 

Our country was swept over by poisoned revolutionary torch- 
bearers. The Communist microbe exists here in this Province; 
though still in the microscopic stage, it is nevertheless materialist, 
impious, immoral, and revolutionary. In order to detect it, one 
needs only hear the discourses of Marxist paragons and Russian 
agents when they address the workers in a language as cynical 
as it is persuasive and sophisticated. 

He closed with a plea for hope in our Holy Mother 
the Church who teaches a social doctrine that is solid 
and coherent. 

Mr. Minville scrutinized the financial structure of Rus- 
sia since the days of Lenin and concluded that “a regime 
of continuous freedom would have economically produced 
better results than the Bolsheviks can boast of.” The 
effects of the actual regime were thus summed up: the 
family has been annihilated by the abolition of true mar- 
riage, by companionate marriage, legalized divorce, and 
a gradual substitution of State authority for that of the 
parents in the education of the children. Private property 
exists no more and where remnants of it still subsist, it 
is a possession which may be canceled at any time and 
without indemnity. Personal security exists no more. 
Freedom exists no more, neither political freedom, nor 
freedom of thought, nor freedom of conscience, nor free- 
dom of work. What becomes of the worker, of the pea- 
sant? What is the human personality in this gigantic 
aberration? A base animal working and rationed at will. 

The same evening, Father Gauthier, C.S.V., examined 
the spiritual aspect of the Marxist experience charac- 
terized by the international action of the godless. In a 
coordinate synthesis, the speaker traced back the militant 
work of these atheists to its origin: the International 
Association of Free Thinkers in Brussels and Berlin. 
Then, he invited us all to cooperate in “ annihilating the 
action of the godless by placing God in our lives. There 
is the moral principle, the spiritual value which is lack- 
ing and which is irreplaceable. All other attempts at 
restoration or defense may perhaps prolong the agony of 
modern society, but, fatally, the world and its god-like 
materialism shall perish in disorder and anarchy.” 

The first two conferences studied different manifesta- 
tions of the Bolshevik theory. The last day was conse- 
crated to a direct exposition of our reactions in front of 
such an insinuating enemy. Mr. Lapointe told us that 
“the ignorance of our social responsibilities is a wide 
gap in too many lives. We have a too selfish and in- 
dividualistic conception of life; we must remember that 
the evangelical precept of charity is still the supreme law 
of humanity.” He went on to develop the political duties 
of every citizen and urged civic loyalty in every true 
Canadian. He suggested that our elders teach the younger 
generation a real abiding love of our country, such a love 
which the Greeks termed “the interior god.” 
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Finally, Father Lévesque, O.P., stepped before a vast 
audience which he soon won over by his incredible fluency 
and the profundity of his views. In order to foil the 
strategy of Communism, he suggested a general plan of 
social reforms which must fundamentally rest upon a 
directive principle: “To humanize our economic policy,” 
that is, place our economic policy at the service of the 
human person, at the service of the whole human person 
(soul and body) and at the service of all human per- 
sons. Then, in a stirring conclusion, he pleaded that 
we re-Christianize society; this implies hwmanization of society 
by submitting things to man, and Divinization of society by sub- 
mitting man to God. The task will be arduous, extremely arduous. 
. . . Every reform bears the sign of pain and reparation, and its 
artisans must be redeemers. They must, therefore, be ready to 
face criticisms, persecutions and even crucifixion. When one works 
for Christ and as Christ, the most efficacious means of success 
is and shall always be to suffer with Him! 

A few readers might be interested in knowing where 
the idea of these conferences originated. Last August, 
the heads of all the Catholic syndicates were invited 
to join in a closed retreat at Vaudreuil, Que. All the in- 
structions treated of Communism. The frank refutation 
of the Bolshevik errors pleased these men so much, that, 
on the last day of their retreat, they all agreed on one 
resolution: to popularize the teachings of the Church on 
Communism. Immediately, a committee was formed with 
Father Archambault, S.J., as chairman, a plan elaborated 
and the campaign launched. 

That God be touched and that persecuted Russia may 
derive its profit from these anti-Communist days, the 
Quebec Bishops invited all the children of the Province 
to offer a special Communion Mass on Sunday, September 
17 for the abandoned children of the Soviet wastes. 


JOB" 
Seven sons and three daughters, 
Green fields and clear waters, 
Twenty thousand head of beast: 
These were Job’s. And in the East, 
Job was great among all men, 
Simple, fearing God; and then 
He lost his oxen, lost his asses, 
Lost his children, lads and lasses; 
Chaldeans killed the slaves of Job. 
He arose and rent his robe, 
Shaved his head and worshipped God. 
The Lord has given, is it odd 
He takes away with fire and sword? 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. 


Job had ulcers heel to head, 
Cursed his day and wished him dead. 
Then from out the wind, the Lord 
Asked, “ Why with unskillful word 
Have you complained? Gird up your loins; 
Know you where the ocean joins 
The base of Heaven? Can you bring 
The day star forth . . . of everything 
Declare its order?” Job foreswore 
Complaints. As much he had before 
God gave him twice, and seven sons, 
Three daughters, no more lovely ones 
Were found on earth. The Bible says 
Job died old and full of days. 

KATHERYN ULLMEN 
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Another World’s Fair 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


of Progress Exposition, chanting in mammoth 

chorus the stupendous wonders of the century, 
have stamped on 10,000,000 minds an unforgettable im- 
pression of the power and magnificence of our age. And 
yet this soul-stirring exposition recounts but a small por- 
tion of the century’s progress. That it has failed to be 
comprehensive can in no sense be construed as a fault, 
for neither the Century of Progress nor any other ex- 
position could dream of unfolding to the gaze of gasping 
millions the full brilliant panorama of the century’s com- 
plete achievement. It would take more than one exposi- 
tion to do that. Probably ten or twenty. 

Rumors of a projected new exposition to take up the 
tale of progress where the Chicago Exposition left off 
have been afloat for some time, but only lately has the 
movement for this complementary exposition been con- 
sidered. Since it will mirror phases of progress which 
the Chicago exposition omitted mirroring, it will be known 
as the Phases of Progress Exposition. The plans are 
already sufficiently advanced to furnish a general idea 
of what it will be like. The various buildings are de- 
cided upon and blueprints completed. The architecture 
of each building will reflect the particular form of prog- 
ress for which the building stands. The new exposition 
will skirt the shores of a lake, but just what lake still re- 
mains undetermined. A sub-committee is now touring 
the country looking over lakes, and it is generally felt 
that actual erection of the buildings will not commence 
until a definite lake has been agreed upon. 

A gigantic poem in stone will sing the story of divorce. 
Notable as has been the achievement of mankind in break- 
ing up the atom, it has done even more astonishing work 
in breaking up the home. To possess a well-rounded no- 
tion of the amazing progress made in divorce, the younger 
generation must have some idea of what the pre-divorce 
era was like; and Reno Hall—as the divorce edifice is 
styled—gaudy with elaborate displays, tableaux, waxwork 
figures, will call back for them the vanished “era of 
homes.” Lifelike reproductions of husbands, wives, chil- 
dren will greet the startled eyes of the younger genera- 
tion as it walks through the lower floors. Homes will 
be shown; scenes of family life ; and customs of the epoch 
will be elucidated by lecturers steeped in the lore of the 
bygone matrimonial civilization. A corps of professors 
has been engaged for some time in research. It appears 
that when pre-progress men and women vowed to marry 
for life they thought this meant they were to marry for 
life. The man was known as husband; the woman as 
wife. They used to have children. Training of children 
by their own fathers and mothers was thought to be im- 
portant and children were actually raised by their own 
parents. The husband, wife, and children were said to 
constitute a family and this family was regarded as the 
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very foundation of society and State. The family lived, 
it seems, in what was known as a home. Homes were 
everywhere, in the cities, in the suburbs, in the rural dis- 
tricts. Then came the century, and the revolutionary 
progress it introduced will be shown on the upper floors 
of Reno Hall. 

Next to Reno Hall will be a towering granite struc- 
ture—The Rhapsody in Red—to commemorate and illus- 
trate the giant strides made during the last one hundred 
years in the multiplication and constantly improving effi- 
ciency of death-dealing weapons. In the old pre-progress 
period the ordinary run of outlaw thought the shooting 
of one policeman and a handful of bystanders a good 
month’s work. Many first-class fellows, indeed, fre- 
quently went a whole year, or even at times two years, 
without homicidal expression at all. For the alert, for- 
ward-looking modern gunman, the slaying of just one 
policeman and two or three bystanders in one whole eve 
ning would be an indication of approaching age. He would 
feel he was beginning to slip. 

An even better idea of the great progress mankind 
has made in lethal efficiency will be had by contrasting 
the so-called wars of pre-progress times with a century- 
of-progress war. In those old, alleged wars, if both sides 
could massacre a hundred thousand young men and maim 
for life two or three hundred thousand more, it was 
considered a really good, first-class war. To the post- 
progress man this seems more like a picnic than a war. 
In the World War, such great progress had been made 
that an all-time record in dead and hopelessly butchered 
was hung up. Something like ten millions were killed 
and twenty to thirty millions had legs or arms or noses 
blown off or were filled with bullets or gas. Experts 
estimate that more humans were dismembered during the 
century of progress than in any other ten centuries put 
together. Never had such progress been seen before. 
In the matter of shell shock alone greater advance has 
been made during our century than during any millenium 
of our unadvanced forebears. 

Appropriate displays will illustrate all these improve- 
ments in civilization. A group of exhibits on the thirty- 
eighth floor of The Rhapsody in Red is devoted to cen- 
tury-of-progress street scenes. One shows little children 
scampering for cover as jolly gunmen whizzing by in a 
machine send streams of bullets zipping around the chil 
dren’s heels. A diorama shows pedestrians being knocked 
down by automobiles; then run over. Other forms of 
progress are also reflected. 

Abutting the grounds of The Rhapsody in Red will 
stand the sky-piercing Tower of the Idle Hour, a gar- 
gantuan structure blazoning forth in colorful pageantry 
the century’s munificent, one might say staggering, con- 
tribution to the leisure of mankind. A titanic breadline 
—sculptured men and women fifteen feet high—will en- 
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circle the building representing the teeming millions who 
have complete leisure in the century of progress, the few 
minutes required for breadlines and soup kitchens being 
all that the century asks of them. 

To commemorate the fact that no other century within 
the memory of man has filled its workingmen with such 
a powerful urge for continuous travel as has our century, 
an artistically carved freight train loaded with stone fig- 
ures of unemployed men and women looking for work 
will constitute another attractive frieze running around 
the exterior. A profusion of ornate and pertinent dis- 
plays will occupy the interior of the building. Doles, 
park-bench dormitories, breadlines, soup kitchens and 
other symptoms of mankind’s advance will be dramatized. 
One of the more unusual exhibits depicts a colossal brain, 
thirty feet high, a composite made from the massive 
minds of deep-thinking captains of finance whose cerebral 
activities have done so much to increase the spare time 
of the workingman. 

Adjoining the Tower of the Idle Hour’s spacious lawns, 
the Golden Gyves will lift its shapely contour into the 
sky. This lofty edifice will be devoted to the staggering 
progress made in penology. A series of unique contests 
has been arranged. On a date to be announced later the 
parole boards of the various States will compete to as- 
certain which board can turn out the most paroles in the 
shortest time. A very close race is expected. Another 
colorful event will be a contest between courts all over 
the Union to see which court can keep the most crim- 
inals out of prison. Substantial prizes will be awarded 
the victors. Modern penology has made breath-taking 
progress in both these fields, and it is today a far cry 
from the ages when judges sentenced outlaws to jail. More 
murderers have been turned loose by more courts during 
the century of progress than during any twenty centuries 
of history, and the delicate system of checks and balances 
existing between the judiciary and the parole boards has 
reached such a nicety of perfection that where a judge 
here and there does slip up and a murderer actually does 
land in jail, the parole boards may be relied upon to 
rectify this miscarriage of modern penology. 

The roof of the Golden Gyves will flaunt a model 
prison. Convicts admit that the century of progress has 
been a big help to them in every way, but feel that there 
is room for further progress. Their attitude towards 
walls surrounding prisons is a case in point. They feel 
that the walls are too high. To cite another instance, 
convict opinion inclines strongly to the view that bars on 
cell windows are too thick. The model prison is an hon- 
est attempt to solve these difficulties. 

The Golden Gyves will also feature football games 
between champion Police Department and penitentiary 
teams. In the old pre-progress days a certain animosity 
between the police and penitentiary elements was often 
observed. As the century got under way an increasingly 
better feeling between these two great and growing sec- 
tions of the public was noticed in many localities, as the 
police became more tolerant of the felon viewpoint and 
many beautiful friendships blossomed between policemen 
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and men with homicidal complexes. Football games are 
one of the lesser manifestations of the new spirit of 
brotherhood. 

Next to The Golden Gyves, a majestic mountain ot 
stone—The Atheist Arcade—will rise gracefully into the 
air to hymn the great advances made during the cen- 
tury in all forms of irreligion. The gradual elimination 
of Christ from the daily life of individuals, from govern- 
ments, from international relations, will be strikingly por- 
trayed by means of elaborate historical tableaux. The 
entire third floor will be devoted to showing how Christ 
was driven out of the schools; and a play, “ The Flight 
from the Ten Commandments,” will dramatically unfold 
mankind’s victorious battle against morality. The Fashion 
Show of Science on the forty-seventh floor contains life- 
like representations of the numerous lightning-like shifts 
in scientific thought. One intriguing exhibit consists of 
a moving stage which shows the scientists of one genera- 
tion bowing low before a huge figure of Darwin and then 
reveals those of the succeeding generation throwing dino- 
saur eggs at him. Another thought-provoking feature is 
entitled: “ How to Make Little Theories Look Like Great 
Big Facts,” while still another discloses a vast army of 
school-boy atheists blowing spitballs at the stars. 

Reno Hall, The Rhapsody in Red, The Tower of the 
Idle Hour, The Golden Gyves, The Atheist Arcade, rep- 
resenting the more prominent forms of progress, con- 
stitute the heart of the Exposition. Smaller buildings ar- 
ranged on either side of the central group will chant the 
advances made in liquidating unborn infants, in the 
cafeteria type of education, and other less spectacular 
forms of popular progress. A fairway, beautiful lagoons, 
colored fountains, everything will be there. Just inside 
the massive, arched main entrance will stand a towering 
figure of Man, seventy feet high, holding an enormous 
Earth in his hand, while nearby a bronze tablet flaunts 
the giant letters: 

WELCOME 
THIS IS THE FIRST EXPOSITION 
TO MIRROR THE PROGRESS OF MAN 
AWAY FROM CHRIST 

A great popular reaction to this new World’s Fair is 
expected, and the General Committee is already toying 
with the suggestion of staging similar expositions every 


century. 


LAST WINDOW 
The bonds of flesh be set aside 
With all spent ardors of the breath 
For who wins through life’s complexities 
To the large simplicity of death. 


Heard nor remembered let no voice 
Disturb who always found most worth 
In companionable loneliness of hills 
And comforting deserts of the earth. 


When human trivialties have done, 
May these at utmost last remain: 
A brown and purple mountain-slope, 


Or tawny shore, or sunburnt plain. 
Muna Lee 
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Our First Native-born Priest 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


T might seem easy to answer offhand the question, 

“Who was our first native-born priest?” It required, 
however, considerable investigation to give the informa- 
tion asked for by an esteemed correspondent from Mon- 
treal in the following letter: 

Being a resident of Montreal I am naturally handicapped in my 
search for Catholic Church history of the United States through 
inability to secure books written on that subject by English-speak- 
ing authors. None of the local libraries, not even the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, can give me any information on the following 
question: Who was the first United States born priest to engage 
in ecclesiastical duties in the confines of the present United States? 

I know that Father Stephen Badin is widely acclaimed as the 
first ordained priest—but this cleric was born in France! I read 
somewhere in some French work where a Father Viel, born in 
Louisiana, served in the ministry in New Orleans, shortly after 
the French established that place early in the eighteenth century. 
Furthermore, I know that one of the three French-Canadians to 
enter the Society of Jesus during the French regime in Canada— 
a Father Michel Beaudoin, was engaged on the Louisiana mission 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. And somewhere 
I read where a Father Matthew of Washington, D. C., was the 
first native-born citizen of the United States to receive ordination. 

When referring to the United States, I would include the Ameri- 
can Colonies, without reference to chronological period. I under- 
stand Rev. John Carroll, later Bishop of Baltimore, while ordained 
overseas, came to Maryland in 1774 and in 1793 conferred Holy 
Orders for the first time within the territory of the original states 
on Father S. Badin. Was Father Carroll the first born United 
States priest; or, who was his predecessor of American birth? 
Thank you in anticipation of any assistance you may give me. 

According to the most authoritative historical sources, 
Foley’s Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus; the Woodstock Letters and Shea’s History of 
the Catholic Church in the United States, this distinction 
appears to belong to the Jesuit Father Robert Brooke, a 
member of one of the historic Catholic families of Lord 
Baltimore’s Maryland colonists. 

Robert Brooke was born in Maryland in 1663, and as 
a boy attended the Jesuit academy opened in 1677. He 
was an apt and diligent student as the director, Father 
Michael Forster, S.J., and his Scholastic assistant, Mr. 
Thomas Hothersall, S.J., certified, when, in 1681, with 
another student, he was sent across the Atlantic to com- 
plete his education at the college of St. Omer in Flanders, 
as was the custom then among the good families of the 
Maryland Colony. 

At St. Omer’s he was again a leader in academic pro- 
ficiency and, having completed his course, he entered the 
Society of Jesus at Watten in 1684, the first of five mem- 
bers of the Brooke family to enlist in the Company of 
Jesus. 

After his novitiate at Watten he made his theological 
course at Liége where he was ordained, and then returned 
to his native Maryland as a missionary priest in 1696. 
Stationed at Port Tobacco with the Superior, Father 
William Hunter, he also attended the little chapels at the 
out-missions at Newport in Charles county and another 
on the Boarman estate near Zekiah Swamp Creek. 

In 1710 Father Brooke was made Superior of the Mis- 
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sion and continued to hold that office until his death at 
Newtown, July 18, 1714. He was a man of strong, vigor- 
ous character. Oliver in his history calls him “a worthy 
priest.” Lord Baltimore in his “ Instructions, power and 
authority to Charles Carroll, dated September 12, 1712” 
directs Carroll as his agent, to pay yearly 8,000 pounds 
of tobacco to “ Mr. Robert Brooke and the rest of his 
brethren being in all eight persons” as his contribution 
to the support of the Maryland missionaries. 

Father Brooke in 1704 was the victim of a malicious 
persecution on the part of the bigot Governor John Sey- 
mour, who shortly after his arrival in the colony consid- 
ered a complaint that Father William Hunter had con- 
secrated a chapel and that Father Brooke had said Mass 
in court time in the old Catholic chapel at Saint Mary’s. 
They were summoned before the Council on these charges 
September 11, 1704, and their request that Charles Car- 
roll be allowed to act as their counsel was refused. Father 
Hunter in answer to the charge of consecrating a chapel 
said “he did not consecrate it, for that is an episcopal 
function.” Father Brooke pleaded that he had only done 
what others had done for years without objection. 

Seymour then dogmatically decided, “‘ advised that this 
being the first complaint, the said Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Brooke be severely reprimanded and told that they must 
not expect any favor but the utmost severity of the law 
upon any misdemeanor by them committeed” and then 
he followed with this reprimand: 

It is the unhappy temper of you and all your tribe to grow 
insolent upon civility and never know how to use it, and yet of 
all people you have the least reason for considering that if the 
necessary laws that are made were let loose they are sufficient to 
crush you and which (if your arrogant principles have not blinded 
you) you must need to dread. You might methinks be content 
to live quietly as you may and let the exercise of your supersti- 
tious vanities be confined to yourselves without proclaiming them 
at public times and in public places unless you expect by your 
gaudy shows and serpentine policy to amuse the multitude and 
beguile the unthinking weakest part of them, an act of deceit 
well known to be among you... . 

You are the first to have given any disturbance to my govern- 
ment, and if it were not for the hopes of your better demeanor 
you should now be the first that should feel the effect of so doing. 
Pray take notice that I am an English Protestant, and can never 
equivocate. 

The priests were then discharged although they had 
been neither indicted nor brought to trial. As a sequence 
Seymour, at the suggestion of the Council, ordered that 
“the Sheriff of St. Mary’s county lock up the said chapel 
and keep the key thereof.” This first house of Christian 
worship in Maryland, founded in 1634, was thus taken 
from the Catholic congregation and there is no record of 
what later became of it. 

It is curious that in all that has been written and pub- 
lished about the progress of the Church in the United 
States, this question of the identity of our first native- 
born priest has never been asked before. It is of special 
interest now as an echo of the recent tercentenary 
Maryland celebrations. Father Brooke was the first of 
her many distinguished sons the “ Land of Sanctuary” 
gave to the service of the Altar. 
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The Grounds for a Minimum Wage 


ArtHur E, Greason, S.J. 


, \HE conflict continues. Government has advocated 
shorter weeks for work and higher wages for 
workers; industry maintains that to decrease the 

work week and increase the pay checks is more than em- 
ployers can bear. Who is right? Is the President seek- 
ing what is impossible, or is industry refusing what is 
possible and just? One approach to the problem is to 
examine the fundamental reasons for and against a mini- 
mum wage by code or law established. By giving thought 
to the conflicting views, one comes to realize the principles 
of the opposing socio-economic philosophies. 

When Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, speaking at the code- 
authorities conference last Spring, presented the Admin- 
istration’s resolve to obtain a thirty-hour week and a ten- 
per-cent increase in wages, opposition of the strongest 
kind flared up. This contemplated burden of paying em- 
ployes more money for less work was promptly de- 
nounced by representatives of industry as insupportable, 
as an obstacle rather than a help to recovery. Now when 
a well-informed Administrator urgently asks industry to 
give something which industry stoutly maintains to be 
excessive, the question deserves serious attention. | shall 
first attempt to present. briefly man’s ultimate title to a 
minimum living wage; a subsequent article will consider 
the objections raised by those opposed to legal enforce- 
ment of such a wage. 

Forty-three years ago Pope Leo XIII gave the world 
a masterpiece in defense of the laboring classes, and in- 
numerable have been the appeals to the great Encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum.” Probably the most oft-quoted line is 
this: “‘ Remuneration must be enough to support the wage- 
earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.” All men can, 
or at least should, see the propriety, the benefits of giving 
every worker sufficient pay to raise him above the bare 
subsistence level ; but some may question the existence of 
a strict obligation to pay a decent living wage, especially 
when labor is a super-abundant commodity. “On what 
ethical grounds,” they ask, “ must the wage-earner’s re- 
muneration be enough to support him in frugal comfort? ”’ 
The question merits an answer. 

Since its formulation the principle of a minimum wage 
has found defenders armed with various arguments. It 
has been upheld on purely social grounds, that is, some 
writers, advocating a living wage for every worker, have 
steadily regarded his right to this wage from society’s 
point of view. They urge that the state should enforce a 
legal minimum wage, a wage sufficient to feed, clothe, and 
shelter even the meanest laborer according to the standard 
set by reason and custom. For, say they, when the state 
allows employers to give less than a decent living wage 
two inter-related evils arise in the community: industrial 
parasitism springs up, and the industrial efficiency of those 
forced to live below national standard is injured. Hence 


the working class, or a sizeable portion of it, becomes 
degraded in character and energy, and consequently the 
good of the commonalty suffers. 

Admitting the contention that the general welfare of a 
country is grievously injured by those grasping capitalists 
and employers who use economic force to compel men to 
accept less than a living wage, yet this defense of a mini- 
mum wage taken from the social viewpoint overlooks a 
most important fact. The state, apart from the com- 
ponent individuals, is but a bloodless abstraction. In the 
concrete, it is a natural association existing for the benefit 
of all the members. We may not reverse the situation 
and make the citizen exist for the state, nor may we root 
all his rights in social welfare. The individual person has 
indisputable rights prior to the existence and authority 
of the state, and as we shall see, one of these fundamen- 
tal rights is the living wage. Moreover, deriving this 
right exclusively from considerations of social utility 
could easily lead to practices harmful to the weaker mem- 
bers of society. 

A second defense of the worker’s right to a minimum 
living wage is the doctrine of a just price. Like any other 
marketable goods, labor (in modern practice) is a com- 
modity sold by the employe to the employer, and as an 
economic article it should fetch a fair price. Reputable 
writers have based their defense of the living-wage prin- 
ciple on the schoolmen’s teaching of a just price, a price 
determined by the “ social estimate.” From the principle 
that a workingman has a right to receive a just price for 
his labor and that the just and reasonable value of labor 
is formed by a common social judgment, they conclude 
that this judgment will always deem a man’s daily labor to 
be worth at least a decent living wage. It must be borne 
in mind that proponents of this argument are not refer- 
ring to the actual estimate which is reached by scot-free 
bargaining between employer and employe. Rather they 
refer to a deliberate social judgment of the approximate 
wage that labor should receive. However, the scholastic 
principle of a “ just price”’ to be obtained in every con- 
tractual exchange is hardly feasible. 

Over against the two lines of argument advanced on 
behalf of the living-wage principle, there is a third, 
namely that based on every man’s intrinsic right to a 
decent livelihood. Once the existence of this right is se- 
curely established, the step to man’s strict right to a living 
wage is short and immediate, for it is evident that those 
who can in no other way procure a livelihood befitting a 
human being must do so by work and wages. The right, 
then, to a wage sufficient for frugal comfort is but a 
specific form of man’s right to live upon the bounty of 
the earth, to live according to the manifold needs of his 
nature. 

In a thoroughly industrialized civilization practically the 
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only way a person, bound to labor for a livelihood, can 
exercise his God-given right to a life becoming a rational 
creature, is through his specific right to a living wage. 
Unappropriated land has all but disappeared ; the world’s 
frontier is closed. For the poor there is no alternative 
save work in order to sustain life, self-conservation being 
nature’s primal law. In return for his daily labor the 
worker has a right to a wage whereby he can fulfil na- 
ture’s command, not merely to exist as a brute, but to 
live as a person. Thus the right to a minimum wage 
sufficient to afford every worker a reasonable livelihood 
rests ultimately upon the worker’s status as a person. 

‘If anyone challenges the statement that the dignity of 
human personality entails the right to live reasonably, we 
answer that this is evident from a consideration of human 
nature. As a creature endowed with reason and free will, 
man must have some opportunity to exercise, within due 
limits, all his faculties and not be so circumstanced by 
those in control of the earth’s resources that he can mere- 
ly ward off starvation and exposure. If man did not pos- 
sess a strict right to the proper exercise of his moral and 
intellectual capacities, then he would not have a right to 
live according to his full nature; he would not have a 
right to pursue the happiness for which he has a natural 
desire. But it is altogether absurd to think that God gave 
millions of men spiritual powers and failed to give a right 
to use and develop them; or that He gave them an un- 
quenchable desire for happiness, but did not give the right 
to pursue it. 

Withholding all opportunity for the reasonable devel- 
opment of man’s personality is violating one of man’s 
natural rights. Giving less than a living wage is, there- 
fore, a violation of a person’s innate right, for without 
this wage he cannot live as reason dictates a human in- 
dividual should live. Moreover, denying the claim to a 
decent livelihood is denying the sacredness of life itself: 
both spring from the same human nature. Every man 
has as certain a right to live reasonably as he has to live. 

God, Who gave us our nature, also supplies ample re- 
sources for all men to live according to this nature. Con- 
sequently, if any person finds it utterly impossible to 
obtain in exchange for his labor the minimum needed for 
a decent livelihood, his right is being violated. Injustice 
is chargeable to some one or to some system, social or 
economic, and to right the wrong is an unfulfilled duty. 
This explains why Pope Leo rightly said that, “ remunera- 
tion must be enough to support the wage earner in rea- 
sonable comfort.” 

We do not, however, at once conclude that, under ex- 
isting conditions, every employer can and should pay his 
hired help this sufficient remuneration. Some employers 
of good will may be prevented by circumstances from pay- 
ing a just wage. Nevertheless the underpaid worker’s 
right to a just wage remains and the injustice remains. 
If some institution or economic system is at fault and its 
own leaders refuse to remedy the evil, the state has the 
duty to adopt measures calculated to enforce justice. Ar- 
guments against governmental enforcement of a just wage 
will be discussed in another paper. 
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Teacher Pastors 
Etta FraANcEs LYNCH 
oe centuries ago Our Lord’s coming lifted 
the world from an abyss of paganism and im- 
morality. Several times since the world has sunk perilous. 
ly low, each time finding its way back to solid principles 
through the guidance of inspired leaders. Again, in our 
own day, human society has all but sounded the depths ; 
and again a God-sent guide stands forth to point the way 
out of world-wide depravity. Pius XI, in words of Gospel 
power and simplicity, calls upon pastors and people to 
establish anew the Church-guided home. The Holy Father 
instructs all pastors to educate parents “ not in a merely 
theoretical and general way, but with practical and specific 
application.” 

How can this be done? New perhaps in name, yet old 
as Christianity in principle and practice is “* domestic edu- 
cation under pastoral guidance.” In actual practice, this 
might take the form of a parish weekly class for the 
fathers and mothers of children under ten, conducted by 
the pastor, or his appointee. The general subject matter 
of the curriculum would be the Christian management and 
education of the children. Such classes could be estab- 
lished as simply and as unostentatiously as a catechism 
class, and many have been. In them we have the families 
united, with the pastor at their head: the pastor instruct- 
ing the parents and the parents instructing their children. 
Over all would be the Bishop’s appointee or diocesan di- 
rector, guiding and supervising the work and keeping 
all solidly organized under the leadership of the Holy 
Father. 

In the olden days of simple faith, when Christian prin- 
ciples were applied to the whole of life, the primary edu- 
cational system may be said to have consisted in an ex- 
tension of the Church’s teachings into the home. What 
the parents acquired from their spiritual directors they 
in turn transmitted to their children, thus binding har- 
moniously together the family and the Church. By obey- 
ing the Church, the parents trained their children to fol- 
low Christ; this by precept and example. Such solid and 
practical home education prepared the young for their 
later and more technical studies and work in the univer- 
sities or in the trade guilds. In a word, what we now 
relegate to, say, the kindergarten and the primary grades 
was cared for in the home by the parents themselves, 
under the direction, as we have said, of the Church in 
the person of the pastors. 

These historical facts are of practical importance to us 
in our endeavor to meet and solve our present-day prob- 
lem of education. Our nation’s disorders are too well 
known and too keenly felt to call for recapitulation. Com- 
mon sense tells us that there is a solution and that, as 
in all intricate problems, this solution will be best arrived 
at by beginning with what is easy to understand. A na- 
tion does not reform itself wholesale. Souls are saved 
as souls are made, one by one. The unit of spiritual as 
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of civic reform is the home, the parents and children, be- 
ginning with the parents. Fathers and mothers must first 
come to realize that they must educate themselves before 
they can hope to educate their children. Parental love will 
then strengthen them to remodel their lives on higher 
ideals. Willingly, if stumblingly, they will set about the 
humble but sublime task of self-correction ; under trusted 
leadership and constant encouragement they will reorgan- 
ize the home on lines of Christian simplicity, orderliness, 
and righteousness. 

Pastoral instruction looks to soul-shaping, character 
training. What is the first thing of significance these 
newly resolved parents learn? They learn to pray. 
Through prayer their ideas of duty grow clearer; and 
then strength comes to triumph over obstacles. Next to 
prayer the great need of teacher parents is self-knowledge. 
Here the pastor, as no other director could, can train 
them to “ know themselves” by instructing them how to 
scrutinize and improve their own characters. In this way 
they will learn to detect and correct, for example, self- 
deceit and pretentiousness, two quite common failings 
which are instantly noted by children and imitated. If 
unaware of, or deliberately condoning, such faults in 
themselves, how can parents hope to recognize these 
faults in their children, much less help them to correct 
or eradicate these faults? 

Nor does it take long for parents to realize with grati- 
tude the help such pastoral instruction and guidance offers. 
Even a single lesson may open the eyes of many fathers 
and mothers to the great basic fact that theirs is a posi- 
tion of authority, the children’s a position of docility. 
Parents soon grasp the point that education must have in 
view something nobler and more substantial than mere 
worldly success. They will then begin to discharge their 
duties with a new alertness and a firmer faith. They will 
not fear to grapple with difficult problems. A pious zeal 
will strengthen them against lapsing into the old laissez- 
faire attitude. They will inspire the whole household with 
their own high views and become from day to day more 
truly “ parents,” exemplars, “educators” in the truest 
sense of the word. 

The world’s need for a Church-guided home may be 
briefly stated. 

The world’s evils take root in the sour soil of spiritual 
impoverishment and draw their nourishment from re- 
ligious malnutrition. The ever-increasing failure of the 
home is warping countless souls before schooling begins. 
But the child of seven years who has the love of God 
already planted in his innocent heart will not forsake 
Him at fifteen nor fifty. If he stray, he will find the way 
home. 

Catholic Action, then, demands increased propaganda 
in behalf of the right management of the habit-forming 
years. We must stir lay organizations and individuals to 
zealous action as precursors of pastoral guidarice, and 
establish classes in domestic education for fathers and 
mothers of children up to the age of ten years. In short, 
we must make Christian educational guidance as available 
to parents everywhere, rich and poor, learned and simple, 
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as are the Church’s ministrations. This guidance will 
give parents an early insight into the mind of the child, 
sympathy with its dangers and needs, solicitude for its 
religious and moral training, and knowledge of elementary 
educational procedure. 

In a word, we must strive to create in every home in 
the world an atmosphere that weaves the love of God into 
the very texture of life. 





With Scrip and Staff 











OES the modern apostolate demand a change in 

ancient spiritual ideals? Do we need to revise, tone 
down, modify primitive standards of holy living, in order 
to adapt ourselves to the modern world? This question 
was put to me of late by Father Jude, and contained, I 
believe, its own answer. 

Fortunately for his own satisfaction and mine, I was 
able to answer him with more than general principles. 
The instance of a modern apostle, beatified by Pope Pius 
XI on February 25 of this year, Blessed Anthony Maria 
Claret, Founder of the Missionaries of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, was in my mind, as a result of a vivid 
characterization of the man in the Revista Javeriana, new 
Jesuit monthly review of Bogota, Bolivia. 

Blessed Claret was born in Catalonia in 1807, and died 
in France on October 24, 1870. He was Archbishop of 
Havana, Cuba, and confessor of Queen Isabel II, of 
Spain, the latter office bringing him a tempest of trials 
in the shape of public abuse and fourteen attempts upon 
his life. He took part in the Vatican Council. He was an 
indefatigable missionary. He preached ten sermons a 
week every week from the day of his ordination to the 
priesthood until his death; and preached sometimes as 
often as twelve times a day. His sermons were accom- 
panied by extraordinary conversions. When he was Arch- 
bishop of Havana, people followed him for miles as he 
traveled the country on his apostolic excursions. On one 
occasion he is said to have miraculously transported an 
entire cavalcade across an impassable river that suddenly 
blocked their way. He was a real saint. The Creator 
showered him with all the fixings, interior and exterior, 
graces and miracles. He received the Infant Jesus in his 
arms, like St. Anthony; was confirmed in chastity, like 
St. Thomas Aquinas. But he was modern, and he be- 
lieved in the Catholic press. 





TATISTICS have been compiled to show Blessed 

Claret’s activity in this regard. He founded at Bar- 
celona the Libreria Religiosa, a publishing house which 
in the first eighteen years of its existence printed 9,569,- 
800 copies of Catholic books and pamphlets. The books 
and pamphlets of the Blessed Claret himself, published 
by this same house, reach the number of 1,406,582,500 
pages of printed matter. Placed side by side they would 
go five times around the Equator. His books have al- 
ready passed through 160 editions; and the complete 
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catalog of his works includes 144 volumes with 120 differ- 
ent titles. He wrote short books, since he believed that 
the rapid tempo of modern life was unsuited for lengthy 
perusals. “Priest, father of souls, preacher, founder, 
bishop, apologist, writer, editor,” he was called by the 
Osservatore Romano at the time of his beatification. 

Yet this modern-minded apostle practised a primitive 
austerity of life. On his missionary tours he carried noth- 
ing with him but a Bible, a breviary, and a single change 
of clothing: not a cent of money, as he begged his way 
as he went. More than a half-century previous to the 
events, he prophesied the outstanding disasters of our 
times. The three future afflictions of Spain, he said, 
would be “ Protestantism, or rather the de-Catholization 
of the Spanish people, the establishment of the Republic, 
and Communism.” Communism and war he prophesied 
as “the future plagues of the world.” He came out un- 
compromisingly for justice, and denounced the trade in 
Negro slaves, regardless of consequences, at a time when 
in our own good United States certain theologians were 
trying to justify its existence. 





HE apostolate of the press has received a new and 

unexpected recruit in far-off Calcutta, where the 
American Jesuits have undertaken the publication of a 
long-planned monthly as another link in the chain of 
Jesuit periodicals described by America at the time of 
its jubilee. The first issue will be January, 1935. The 
New Review will deal with all the usual modern topics: 
science, philosophy, art, social science, literature, etc. Be- 
sides, it will devote special attention to Indian thought, 
and will review works in the native languages and in 
Sanskrit. The editor is the Rev. Michael Ledrus, S.J., 
and the assistant editor the Rev. Paul Dent, S.J., an 
American. It is published by Macmillan (£1 a year: 17s 
if remitted before November 15, 1934). 





HE revival of the Lindbergh baby question recalls 
other kidnapings of the past year. How quickly 
they are forgotten! A few months ago all America vi- 
brated with sympathy for little June Robles and shud- 
dered at the pictures of the dry well in which she was 
entombed alive; today her name is hardly remembered. 
In all the stories of little June, one item was forgotten 
which was more important than the work of sheriffs or 
police: Her discovery was a direct answer to prayer. 
Under date of July 2, 1934, her mother Mrs. Joaquina 
S. Robles, wrote to the Rev. Editor of the Revista 
Catélica, of El Paso, that she had implored this favor of 
the venerated Father Pro, martyr of the Mexican Revo- 
lution. At the conclusion of a three days’ prayer, what 
was the mother’s surprise suddenly to find little June re- 
turned. She believes it was an especial answer to prayer 
that the child was able to live nineteen days in such a 
wretched place, and that the kidnapers returned her with- 
out asking a ransom or even a reward. 
The Revista Catélica is a Jesuit review, written in 
Spanish for Mexicans, that dates back almost to the days 
of Blessed Claret. Like him, it has always been a strenu- 
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ous defender of justice, and has had ample occasion for 
this as a constant and authentic chronicler of the deeds 
of the Mexican Revolution. Through the world-wide pall 
of silence its voice has always penetrated with authority, 
since it has access to the most authentic sources of in- 
formation. The Revista was founded in Albuquerque, 
N. M., in 1875, by the Rev. Donatus Gasparri, S.]J., 
former Superior of the old Denver Mission, and has al- 
ways remained a weekly. In 1876 or 1877 the editorial 
office was removed to the Jesuit college at Las Vegas, 
N. M., and in 1917 to its present address: 815 Main 
Street, El Paso, Texas. 

The present editorial staff of the Revista comprises the 
Rev. Crux M. Garde, S.J., Vicar General of the diocese 
of El Paso; the Rev. Romuald Benedet, S.J., and the 
Rev. Lucien Guillen, S.J., who have seen many years of 
service in this field of work. Tue Pivcrm. 


A Note on a Drama 


AST year, Catholicism in some one of its manifesta- 

tions was the theme placed upon the Broadway stage 
by three leading playwrights. For four hundred years, 
the Society of Jesus, vulgarly named the Jesuits, has 
been the subject for histories, novels, romances, drama 
and poetry, has been the object of attack and of admira- 
tion. Last year, in Madrid, a play about the Jesuits 
played to crowded houses for months, and was lauded and 
damned. This year, Broadway opens the season with 
“The First Legion,” announced as “ A Drama of the So- 
ciety of Jesus.” 

The author is a militant-minded young Catholic, Em- 
met Lavery. The producers, Bert Lytell and Phil Green, 
are not Catholics, but they are presenting us with “The 
First Legion” as an inspired message of religious faith 
to a depressed and faltering world. The cast, acknowl- 
edged by all Broadway as the finest gathering of male 
actors yet assembled in one play, is non-Catholic, with the 
exception of Pedro de Cordoba; yet, all eleven of the 
speaking characters, and the director, Anthony Brown, 
are obviously possessed with unstinted belief in the re- 
ligious worth of the play. 

It is not an anti-Jesuit or an anti-Catholic play; it is 
intended as a play sympathetically portraying and exalting 
a Catholic Religious Order. Fundamentally, the Society 
of Jesus stands for any body of Religious priests who 
have bound themselves by the three vows. Theologically 
and morally, the play is sound and orthodox. It is a 
faithful reproduction of Catholic practices and external 
manifestations. It exhibits the ideals of Catholicism more 
completely and more bravely than any plays, except 
Sierra’s, produced in a secular way on a secular stage. 
The author, the producers, the actors are clearly gripped 
by the sincere conviction that “ The First Legion” is a 
sacred presentation of the spiritual. 

Whether the play has technical excellence, is a well- 
constructed drama, beautiful in expression and high in 
its emotional appeal, is not now our concern, except in- 
sofar as dramatic requirements may have conflicted with 
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religious ideals. The Society of Jesus, though praised, 
perhaps because praised, shrinks from being exhibited on 
the public stage. If presented, it would wish that the 
stress be on spiritual ideals, rather than on the possible 
spiritual instability of its members. In the play, the dra- 
matic situations rise from the temptations of three priests 
to forsake their membership in the Order after living 
happily in it for twenty years. 

While one realizes that these are exceptional men in a 
dramatic net, sensible people will not gather the impres- 
sion that they are typical, that vocations are frequently 
endangered. That they overcome their temptations is the 
result of two miracles, and extraordinary Grace. Because 
it is a play, emotion rather than intellect is the factor that 
begins to hold them to their vows, and tranquilizes them. 
Because of their experiences, however, they are more pro- 
foundly loyal, intellectually and spiritually. 

The test of the play has been in the Catholic audiences. 
A small percentage disliked it and was scandalized. The 
great majority was lifted up spiritually, though criticiz- 
ing some features which affected them as individuals. 
These Catholic audiences accorded “ The First Legion” 
prolonged and enthusiastic applause. 


Literature 


An Approach to Style in Writing: II 
Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


HAT crisis into which this series of articles on 

writing entered last week has not yet been passed, 
either well or poorly. It still impends. In the last instal- 
ment, the superficial analysts were discussed. They are 
superficial because they are on the extreme edges in 
their theories. The profounder philosophers try to gather 
the edges, and all between them, together. They ask, 
as I asked, what is “ style” in writing and what shall one 
say it is? What they answer, and what I might answer, 
will not go very far beyond, in its clarification, than 
that which a gentleman whose name may or may not 
be Longinus, who lived, it may be in the first or it may 
be in the third Christian century, answered in a treatise 
handed down to us under the title: “On the Sublime.” 
As Horace, the old pagan, in his letter to Piso and the 
two Piso juniors, said almost the final word de arte poetica 
in 476 lines, so the so-called Longinus in a very brief 
and competent fashion presented as sound a view on style 
as may be found anywhere. What is style? Nothing 
more than the sublime expression of a sublime soul. If 
Longinus could only tell us what the precise meaning of 
“sublime” might be in current English, much of the 
problem of “style” would be solved. 

When he was a better thinker, some thirteen years ago, 
J. Middleton Murry delivered six lectures at Oxford 
which were later published with the title of “ The Problem 
of Style.” Within the first five minutes of the first 


lecture, Mr. Murry declared: 


A discussion of the word style, if it were pursued with only 
a fraction of the rigor of a scientific investigation, would inevitably 
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cover the whole of literary esthetics and the theory of criticism. 
Six books would not suffice for the attempt; much less would 
six lectures. 

A moment or two later, he had plunged into the dis- 
cussion ; 

We may make a little clearing in the jungle by considering 
the way in which the word style is commonly used. I think that 
I detect at least three fairly distinct meanings; they appear in 
these three sentences. First: “I know who wrote the article 
in last week’s Saturday Review—Mr. Saintsbury. You couldn’t 
mistake the style.” Second: “Mr. Wilkinson’s ideas are inter- 
esting; but he must learn to write; at present he has no style.” 
Third: “ You may call Marlowe bombastic; you may even call 
him farcical; but one quality outweighs his bombast, his savagery, 
and his farce—he has style.” 

In the first of these sentences, Mr. Murry explains, 
“style means that personal idiosyncrasy of expression 
by which we recognize a writer. Many elements go to 
make up this individuality. . .. To say that a writer has 
a style in this sense of idiosyncrasy is by no means neces- 
sarily to praise him.” In the second of the sentences, 
“the word style is used of the technique of expression.” 
The lecturer distinguishes between “the exposition of 
intellectual ideas” and “a work of creative literature.” 
This meaning of style can be applied only to the former ; 
as for a novel or a poem, all that can be said is that it has 
or has not excellence. “ Style of this kind may be (to 
some degree at least) taught, as it is taught in France 
today, and as it was taught in the old schools of rhetoric.” 
In the third sentence, he continues, 
the word style is used absolutely. We do not know precisely 
what it means. . . . When we say that Marlowe had style, we 
are referring to a quality which transcends all personal idiosyn- 
crasy, yet needs—or seems to need—personal idiosyncrasy in order 
to be manifested. Style, in this absolute sense is a complete fusion 
of the personal and the universal. A great writer is never more 
intensely and recognizably himself than in his greatest passages ; 
to use a vaguely metaphysical phrase, absolute style is the com- 
plete realization of a universal significance in a persona] and 
particular expression. 

These lengthy quotations from Mr. Murry have sunk 
the discussion into unexpected and unsought depths. And 
yet, their presentation is so salutary in the crisis, that 
one is tempted to continue stumbling about among other 
profundities. To lessen suspense, for I know I am ex- 
pected to make the quotation, Buffon said: le style, c’est 
l'homme méme. He spoke as a Frenchman alone could 
speak, for it is only in French that such a sentence, 
crammed with style, could be enunciated. “ Style is the 
man himself,” we translate into English; that may mean 
everything, and it may mean nothing; it is most often 
assumed to mean what it does not mean. Following 
the attempt of Sir Edmund Gosse to clarify the mis- 
understanding of the dictum, W. C. Brownell, in “ The 
Genius of Style,” states: 

The misconception of Buffon’s idea is so easy, the correct 
interpretation so hard to state precisely enough to exclude the 
false; the context—which no one knows—is so necessary to 
elucidate the aphorism which itself is familiar to everyone. He 
is speaking of the learning, the data and discoveries of a work 
—apparently having in mind a scientific work: “these things,” 
he interjects “are outside of a man,” whereas the way in which 
they are arranged and presented is, of course, personal to the 
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author. The style of the book, as distinct from the substance, 
is his. He does not mean that the writer’s personal temperament 
leaves a deep impression on his style. . . . The sentence glossed 
by the context is as far as possible from meaning that style is 
nothing more than the idiosyncrasy of the writer manifested 
in his writing. 

Buffon was author of another more definite and more 
satisfying definition of style, Mr. Brownell affirms: 

No wiser point of departure could be chosen than his ( Buffon’s) 
statement that “style is nothing other than the order and move- 
ment that we put into our thoughts.” Style may not be merely 
the order and movement that we put into our thoughts, but it is 
at least that—if something more, not something other. It does not 
reside in the thoughts themselves, and it is lacking in their 
expression in proportion as this is either disorderly or static. 

This barrage of quotations is intended not so much to 
cover an attempt to define style as to light up the terri- 
tory. The last shell is from Stendhal, though many from 
Pater and other philosophers of writing are laid aside. 
Le style, c’est ajouter a une pensée donnée toutes les cir- 
constances propres a produire tout l’effet qui doit produire 
cette pensée. “ Style, why that is to add to a given thought 
all those accidentals capable of producing the total effect 
which this thought ought to produce.” 

Style, therefore, is—what is it? It is not the man 
himself, just as he is of himself, with his natural faculties, 
with his mind, however highly trained, with his emotions, 
however alive, with his senses, however acute; it is not 
only personality transforming itself into words, not only 
the ego. It is not something apart from the man, some- 
thing which the man grasps and uses as an instrument for 
expressing himself, something universal, that which is 
called an “abstract style.” Style is a fusion of the 
internal and the external, of the individual and the uni- 
versal. It is the abstract manner of expression con- 
centrated in the personal manner. It is the man thinking, 
feeling, imagining, sensing in moulds and patterns that are 
common to other men but that have been made peculiarly 
his own. 

A sharp distinction, it seems to be, must be drawn 
between “ style ’’ and “a style.” The latter is a progression 
from the former. A writer has or has not “ style,” de- 
pendent on two things: his faculties in general and his 
faculty of expression in particular. A child writing his 
first letter, an adolescent writing his first essay or story 
would not have style; they would lack thought and emo- 
tional content, they would lack the orderly movement of 
thought and emotion, they would lack the matured ability 
of form in their expression. An adult attempting to 
write would be said not to have style for the identical 
reasons, namely, because he has no ideas, no knowledge, 
no emotions worth communicating, that is, he is vapid and 
vacuuous in mind and soul, or because the channel of 
communication is shapeless. On the contrary, he has 
style who has thought and emotion and who has, to be 
minutely specific, adequate words, sentence forms that 
are applicable and recognizable, and structure that en- 
compasses the thought and emotion content. 

To assert that one has “a style” is to add an ex- 
traneous element. The meaning would be clearer if it 
were stated that one has “a manner.” Chesterton, Gals- 
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worthy, Faulkner, Cather, Repplier, More, Allen, all who 
write well, have style and mannerisms. It is mostly the 
mannerisms, the literary tricks that make their styles dis- 
tinctive. It is their peculiarities, their idiosyncrasies, their 
affectations, their artifices which earn them an adjective, 
such as a good or bad style, such as a charming or a vigor- 
ous style, such as a literary or a colloquial style. And 
yet, these mannerisms, these artifices in a literary artist 
are his style just as truly as they are a style. For they 
are natural to him in his actual writing, and he is uncon- 
scious of them. They are his natural flow of expression, 
as much part of him as the flow of thought in his brain, 
as the glow of emotion in his veins. These mannerisms 
which combine into his manner may be the result of 
study, may be the effect of conscious practice; but then, 
the thoughts themselves undoubtedly are the result of 
study, have germinated from facts; in both cases some- 
thing has been assimilated from without and something 
has been formed within the man himself. 

The critical period in this series of articles is over, 
for the present. During the course of it, the aspirant 
writer has been rather pushed to the side. What, now, 
are to be his conclusions? I would like to know. If he 
is not totally befuddled by all that has been said of style, 
if he wishes to have style and a style, I would advise 
him to perfect himself in two ways: first, to train his 
intellectual powers, to indulge his imaginative faculties, 
to sensitize himself emotionally, to expand his knowledge 
of human and Divine things, to rear up in himself a 
noble, virtuous soul; second, but in a most inferior place, 
to study the mechanics of language, to analyze the writ- 
ings of great writers, to imitate them consciously, and 
to write sedulously. The style and a style will emerge. 





A Review of Current Books 











Palo Alto’s Patrick Henry 


THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY. By Herbert Hoover. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75. Published September 28. 

HE most casual observation of world conditions indicates that 

human liberty is everywhere not only under attack but in full 
retreat. The fundamental rights of conscience, free speech, peace- 
ful assembly, and a free press are subject to strict surveillance 
where they are not altogether oppressed. Consequently, it is time 
for the watchman on the tower to sound the alarm, to point out 
the dangerous encroachments of the Omnipotent State upon the 
freedom of the individual citizen, and to concert measures to re- 
sist these assaults. This is the task which the former President 
of the United States, secure in his faith in rugged individualism 
and unimpressed by the demand for a redistribution of the national 
wealth, sets himself in a volume which is more an apology for 
the Old Deal than any constructiye approach to the problem of 
finding work for 10,000,000 men. 

Mr. Hoover is soundly American and thoroughly correct in 
his criticism of foreign escapes from the depression. Communism, 
Socialism, and Fascism have little to offer the American business 
man, worker, or farmer. The disastrous effects of Government 
spending without adequate income is also a danger of which 
thoughtful men are aware. The handicaps and abuses of bureau- 
cracy are obvious. But it is fatuous to suppose that the economic 
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and financial chaos in which Mr. Hoover left the country would 
have righted itself by the free play of economic forces and the 
competitive spirit. 

The ex-President seems to imagine that somehow or other this 
readjustment would have taken place. He likewise admits that 
the process, slow and uncertain at best, would have exacted a 
fearful toll in human life and suffering. “‘ No economic equality,” 
writes Mr. Hoover, “can survive the working of biological in- 
equality.” Or again: “Ours is a system of losses to the least 
intelligent producers as well as profits to the more intelligent, and 
while some individuals may at times profit unduly or may abuse 
liberty, in the end it is the consumer that wins through the pro- 
duction of the plenty of goods and services.” 

How the potential consumer gains by the manufacture of goods 
which he cannot purchase or by the proffer of services which he 
cannot sell is a question which the author does not attempt to 
answer. For him it is axiomatic that “mass production rests 
necessarily upon great accumulations of capital from a multi- 
tude of savings and it succeeds by arousing mass desire and mass 
consumption.” It apparently has never occurred to the retired 
statesman that every worker out of a job has an ineradicable 
desire to own, operate, and enjoy an automobile; what is lack- 
ing is the purchasing power requisite to bridge the gap between 
desire and joyful consumption. 

The author is on safer ground when he cites the accomplish- 
ments of the American system: 15,000,000 new and better homes; 
four times as many telephones, five times as many radios, and 
six times as many automobiles as any great nation of Europe. 
This chapter is an echo, faintly disguised, of the famous speech 
on two-car garages and a fowl in every kettle. In short, when- 
ever Mr. Hoover essays anything like a solution for actual, agoniz- 
ing human needs and difficulties, he does not advance one step 
beyond March 4, 1933. He is still moving in the penumbra of an 
efféte capitalism, the society of bankers, industrialists, bond hold- 
ers, and people with money to invest. He rarely seems to realize 
that the profit motive may be retained but must be sublimated; 
that private property and private income to survive must undergo 
definite limitation; and that a reasonable modification of the pres- 
ent system does not lead inevitably to the extremes he deplores. 

Finally, ex-Presidents should devote some time to the study 
of philosophy and history. Then they would discover that the 
great thinkers and scholars of the Middle Ages were the very 
ones who popularized the ideas of democracy and liberty, that they 
opposed the absolutist theories of tyrants and kings and that the 
March of Liberty must not be confused with the rise or fall 
of Liberalism. JosePpH FRANCIS THORNING. 


Mouldering in the Grave 


JOHN BROWN, TERRIBLE “SAINT.” By David Karsner. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.00. Published September 13. 

EVENTY-FIVE years have marched on since John Brown, 

“a man of iron tears with a bullet for a heart which hardened 
into a musket ball,” at the head of a little band of less than twenty 
followers seized the United States’ arsenal at Harper’s Ferry in 
Virginia. He had expected to thrust pikes in the hands of a 
thousand Negroes, overthrow slavery, and free 3,000,000 souls. 
His flame of war flickered for a day and died in the socket; not 
one slave came to the defense of old John Brown. He was quick- 
ly taken by Col. Robert E. Lee, speedily put on trial, and prompt- 
ly hanged. It was the mad but unselfish folly of a fanatic with 
war in his heart who was convinced that he had “letters of 
marque from God” to wage violent war upon slavery. The events 
of the years that followed canonized John Brown, and his name 
became the convenient watchword of antagonism to disruption 
of the Union and gained a fame, whether good or ill, which will 
last as long as the memory of the Civil War. Such is the strange 
character whom Mr. Karsner in his excellent biography styles 
the “terrible saint.” 
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Much legend and myth cover the grave of John Brown. Few 
prominent American figures have remained so blurred, even to 
our day, as that of the crusading abolitionist who all his life was 
“like a naked runner lost in a storm of spears.” With the ex- 
ception of Villard’s work published some twenty-five years ago, 
the bulk of material aligns itself into two classes: ill-founded 
eulogy and brash condemnation. To the Southerner Brown’s image 
loomed big as the embodiment of the power arrayed against him. 
To some in the North he was dismissed as a bandit, to others 
he was exalted as a saint. But the intervening years have some- 
what throttled down the heroics and the prejudice. Mr. Karsner’s 
work, therefore, has this supreme value—that it is the first serious 
attempt after a quarter of a century at an impartial study. 

Three years of research were devoted by the author in re- 
examining the testimony. He has unearthed several new letters 
(for example, one of the last ever penned by Brown found in an 
autograph broker’s office in 1929) that throw new light on the 
man’s unselfish make-up. The earlier career, as business man, 
tanner, surveyor, and shepherd, is rehabilitated and made alive 
through the immense amount of historic background that the 
author skilfully shovels into his story. For instance, by this 
method the author discards the old fallacy passed on by former 
biographers that Brown initiated the border wars in Kansas. 
The tragic drama of the later exploits would intrigue any writer, 
and Mr. Karsner’s pen develops it to the full with relish and 
vividness. Yet the significance of the enterprise at Harper’s Ferry 
is at times overstated. To declare that John Brown “more than 
any other man bludgeoned the institution of human bondage out 
of existence on this continent” may show the undisguised ad- 
miration of the author, but it wants proof. The attack on Harper’s 
Ferry, while creating much feeling at the moment, did not have 
the powerful effect on the subsequent course of events that the 
author implies. It is safe to say that secession and civil war 
would have followed the election of Lincoln if there had been no 
such raid in Virginia.. 

Hitherto authors have dismissed too readily the question of 
Brown’s alleged insanity. Mr. Karsner marshals the evidence for 
both sides. In the course of the story he refers to Brown as a 
dangerous fanatic, a monomaniac, and a mind touched with in- 
sanity. At the end he expresses this opinion: 

One thing is certain: no lunatic ever spoke more firmly 
or coherently than Brown spoke in court or out of it; no 
crazy man ever penned such letters as he wrote.... But 
John Brown always considered the thing he was about to 
do before he did it. He counted the cost and consequences. 
He did everything deliberately and for a definite purpose. 
He had for many years directed his own life and the lives 
of others. It will not do to put him down baldly as a lunatic. 

The tone of the book is unfortunately lowered, at times, by an 


attempt to debunk some of Brown’s contemporaries. President 
Taylor becomes a “numskull”; Henry Clay one who in later 
vears “looked as if he had been weaned on pickles and thereafter 
adhered to a diet of icepicks and hatchets”; Daniel Webster is 
a “trimmer . . . the now-you-saw it, now-you-don’t statesman of 
his day.” Ill-tempered language, solecisms, and sophomoric com- 
parisons surprisingly intrude themselves to mar a number of pages. 
These blots notwithstanding, here is a swift-moving, colorfully 
written, but pitiful story of a strange, iron character gone mad 
upon one idea: a terrible saint who tried to roll over slavery with 
a crowbar under the delusion of a holy mission from God. The 
book both in profit and pleasure will rank high among the best 
biographies of the year. Wrtram J. SCHLAERTH. 


The Degeneration of a Frenchman 


THE WOLVES. By Guy Maseline. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. Published September 18. 
HERE is no more difficult task in the world than that of 
rendering an account of a book which is so huge that it cannot 
fail to be impressive and so ambitious that it cannot possibly be 
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faultless. This is especially true of the Goncourt Prize novel for 
1932, a book which is alternately thrilling and dull, magnificently 
ironical and painstakingly obvious, in turn a dramatic history of 
the decline of a proud man and a garrulous old wives’ tale of 
pettifogging scandals. Characterizations which are sometimes 
acute frequently lose the tone of reality, and situations which in 
the earlier part of the story seemed artificial gradually color with 
life. Guy Mazeline’s book, without being a work of genius, with- 
out being original in technique and theme, successfully defies the 
usual categories. 

The excessive complication of the plot and the uneven emotional 
chart is largely the result of a trifurcated purpose. The author 
tells us the tragic story of Maximilian Jobourg, the son of a 
wealthy iron monger of Havre, who married a peasant girl and 
alienated his purseproud mother. Jobourg is the eternal square 
peg; bourgeois to the bone, he detested work; a moral weakling 
who craved and needed affection, he was intensely suspicious; a 
clever, bookish man, he was at the same time blind to the Cas- 
sandras who encountered him wherever he went. Money was the 
only means by which he could maintain a position which was 
threatened by the hostility of his wife and children and the open 
hatred of the townsfolk, and when he loses his fortune through 
the unnatural conspiracy of his embittered mother and his hypo- 
critical son-in-law, he seeks happiness in the love of his ille- 
gitimate daughter. Unfortunately the little girl, whom he had 
virtually imprisoned on account of his fear of ridicule, commits 
suicide and Maximilian, driven frantic by grief and treachery, fol- 
lows her example. 

But in addition to the story of the pitiable Jobourg there are 
full-length analyses of all the other characters with whom he 
comes in contact. His wife, his three sons and two daughters, his 
mother and sons-in-law, his friends and enemies appear almost as 
frequently as he does, and in this case the wolves are as important 
as the stricken deer. The reader is forced therefore to keep his 
attention fixed upon the remorseless progress of Maximilian’s fate 
and the equally intricate movements of the other characters. This 
diffusion of interest between the main plot and the individual 
stories is further diffused by the author’s evident attempt to sketch 
in a social study of the French provincial bourgeoisie between 
1870 and 1900 and the maritime background of Havre. 

The division of purpose saps the strength of the story. If 
Maximilian had been made more human and the chief characters 
limited to two or three, the ultimate climax might have been as 
powerful as that of the Greek tragedies which Mazeline appar- 
ently adapted to modern life. The greater failure, however, is the 
author’s lack of sympathy for his own persons. Maximilian for 
instance has not a single good quality; everyone else, save the 
Mmes. Durban and Gaélou, is more or less contemptible; and 
Virginie Jobourg, the mother, is so wicked that she is unreal. 
The only excuse for this coldness is the possibility that Mazeline 
is concerned with a typical middle-class materialist, an Everyman 
of greed and malice. As a study of the degeneration of a charac- 
ter and a class for which money was the only standard, apart from 
its artistic merits, The Wolves is undoubtedly a superior book. 
It has its ugly spots and its dreary wastes and only the disap- 
pointed will enjoy its humorless pages. FRANcts X. CoNNOLLY. 


In Paddock and Parsonage 


DERBY DAY AND OTHER ADVENTURES. By A. Edward 
Newton. Little, Brown and Company. $4.00. Published Septem- 
ber 21. 


b peonbdiaae in the leisurely manner reminiscent of Addison 

and Steele, Mr. Newton’s collection of sixteen essays re- 
veals his mind in its varying moods. Book collector, essayist, and 
the gayest of travelers, A. E. N. delights to appear in the role 
of an eighteenth-century Tory; as intimate friend of Samuel John- 
son and his shadow, Boswell; as admiring listener in spirit to the 
conversation in the study of Johnson’s house in Gough Square. 
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When in his characteristic check suit he goes to see the King and 
Queen at Ascot or to appraise the thoroughbreds of the Derby 
or the Grand National, he goes as a typical Cockney, spurning the 
traditional white topper and the customary accoutrement worn 
by those who aspire to promenade in the Royal Enclosure. Mr. 
Newton's irresistible gaiety and impudent curiosity are ever 
with him in his travels in the world of men and in the world of 
books. When he travels to the Haworth Parsonage in the 
Bronté country, visits Mr. Hearst’s ranch in California, or im- 
bibes the wine and charm of Vienna or Budapest, he travels with 
the keen eye and the questing mind of a man possessed of a 
shrewd knowledge of human nature supplemented with a delicate 
sense of humor. Mr. Newton's two papers on the tragic, frus- 
trated lives of the occupants of Haworth Parsonage are espe- 
cially informative in their references to the microscopic manu- 
scripts which have been in his possession for years in his library 
at Oak Knoll, Pa. One of them, A Leaf from an Unopened 
Volume, from the pen of Charlotte, consists of nineteen pages, 
three and one-half by four and one-half inches, and can be read 
only by one with distorted vision or with the aid of a powerful 
reading glass. This hitherto unpublished manuscript will ap- 
pear, reproduced in the same size by the aquatone process, in a 
special, autographed edition of Derby Day. Since the publication 
of The Amenities of Book Collecting in 1918, Mr. Newton's repu- 
tation as a bibliophile has increased. His six literary papers in 
the present Atlantic Monthly Press publication, delicious in their 
knowledge of books and the men who write them, serve to en- 
hance this deserved reputation. In addition his four essays on the 
sport of kings and six essays of personal adventures in various 
parts of the world guarantee to make this work, one of the most 
substantial from his pen, a readable book for the winter season. 
A. E. N. has written Derby Day in a ripe and mellow mood, an 
appropriate culmination for years of sagacious observation among 
those things which he loves best. Epwarp J. CLARKE. 


Shorter Reviews 


MY COUSIN, F. MARION CRAWFORD. By Maud Howe 
Elliott. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
A= the fashion of the epistolary biography Maud Howe 
Elliott has written the first book ever published about Marion 
Crawford, the popular novelist of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. 
Mrs. Elliott does not attempt a critical estimate of Crawford’s 
works; she simply gives the eventful story of his life and the 
intimately personal circumstances surrounding the composition of 
his novels. The book is replete with gossipy details of Crawford's 
circle, his life in Rome, and his genuine interest in and support of 
Italian art and literature. Mrs. Elliott has had access to personal 
and family letters, supplemented by her own memories of the days 
of Crawford’s youth. As a result of this first-hand information her 
work strikes an authentic note and is a genuine contribution to 
contemporary biography. She describes Crawford’s schooling in 
America, England, and Germany; his two years in India, when he 
edited a paper at Allahabad, his efforts to establish himself as a 
journalist and critic in New York culminating in his successful 
venture in the field of the novel with the publication of Mr. 
Isaacs, which was followed by a series of popular historical rom- 
ances employing the Shakespearian technique of telling a story 
with a blend of the imaginary and the historical. Crawford's 
marriage, his conversion to Catholicism, his life in the picturesque 
Villa Crawford at Sorrento are among the especially interesting 
sections of this book. Mrs. Elliott’s portrait of the voluntary 
expatriate, seeking quiet and seclusion in a lonely tower on the 
Calabrian coast, is executed with a feeling of affection and admira- 
tion for her subject. EB G. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


Beyonp Damascus: A BrocrapHy or PAUL THE TarsIAN. By 
F. A. Spencer. Any biography of the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
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cannot but be suspect if it treats him other than a Saint. For 
this reason the present biography, however cleverly written and 
erudite so far as acquaintance with contemporary Rome, Greece, 
and Palestine is concerned, is wholly inadequate. Much of it is 
sheer romancing, without evidence, and it is well seasoned with 
what colloquially would be designated “old wives’ tales.” Mr. 
Spencer writes vividly and in an easily readable style, though he 
is irreverent and blasphemous in passages. St. Paul to him, 
however, is little more than a religious fanatic, self-deceived, and 
a victim of hallucinations. (Harper, $3.00). 

A History or Reiicion. By Herbert H. Gowen. When a 
Christian professes to write a history of religion one naturally 
anticipates that Christianity will be put in an entirely different 
category from Paganism and Judaism. The failure to do this 
must invalidate this book. An atheist might have written it, for 
to the author religion is no Divine thing in the traditional Jewish 
or Christian sense. The whole problem of the origin of Christ 
is neglected ; He is everything but the Word Incarnate miraculously 
conceived of the Virgin Mary by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The author rejects primitive monotheism and after the example 
of Lewis Browne finds the beginnings of religion in Animism. 
The Hebrew prophets are only transformed medicine men; and 
instead of accepting the Biblical account of Creation, as would be 
expected of a Christian, human evolution is assumed as a fact. 
On the whole the volume is a very unhistorical history. (More- 
house. $3.50). 

Tue Sitver Treasury. Edited by Jane Manner. Well-known 
for her recitals and her drama studio, Miss Manner has exercised 
discrimination in choosing materials for this anthology of read- 
aloudable poems, stories, dramatic scenes. It should prove an aid 
for students of speech. (French. $3.00) 

AMARANTH. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Blank-verse nar- 
rative telling the tale of Farge, “who once tried to paint, and 
then in answer to God's call, made pumps.” Under the guidance 
of Amaranth, the flower that never fades, he eventually escapes 
from the “wrong world.” This summary sounds silly. But the 
poem is written by the man who did Tristram. (Macmillan. 
$2.00) 

PastorAL Mepicine. By Ludwig Ruland. Priests and semi- 
narians will find a very helpful handbook towards their formation 
as proficient shepherds of souls in the English adaptation of this 
work made by the Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. It is the first 
volume in a projected series of three. Making no pretense of 
being exhaustive, it is, nevertheless, highly practical, touching in 
a clear and straightforward way a number of important problems 
intimately related to the natural sciences. Its scope is the promo- 
tion of health as a prerequisite to spiritual and religious develop- 
ment. Homer, however, seems to have been nodding when it is said 
that the new Code restricts irregularity to actual bigamy and 
exempts a second marriage from that irregularity. (Herder. 
$3.00). 

Tue ReveraTion or THE Hoty Spirit. By E. L. Strong. 
Though written from an Anglican viewpoint, this is a useful 
addition to the literature in English about the Holy Ghost. It is 
regrettable that mere references without the actual quotations are 
so often given to Scriptural texts. (Macmillan. $2.75). 

THRESHOLD AND HeartH. By Marya Zaturenska. These poems 
might well be a study in obscurity. There is obscurity in theme, 
emotion, metaphor. Even the punctuation has its obscurity. Dis- 
appointment comes as one notes how the author’s imagery, often 
clear cut, sometimes brilliant, weakens to a vague symbolism. The 
poetess seems unable to transmit clearly the emotional experiences 
that seek utterance. What she does offer is a rare beauty in fresh 
and living descriptions of nature. “Landscape” together with 


scattered descriptive lines come as true sunlight to brighten the 
obscurity and leave one convinced that the author’s medium is 
rather the open field than the pent-up human heart. (Macmillan. 


$1.50). 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Roving Boys 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father John A. Toomey, S.J., in “ The Catholic Cavalcade,” 
published in the issue of America for September 22, is eminently 
correct in his summary of present conditions, except that he un- 
derstates the evils. His appeal for Catholic Action in this regard 
is timely and appropriate. He closes with the question: “ What 
will be the answer of Catholic Action in the United States?” 

From the standpoint of a Catholic case worker in a transient 
bureau, may I suggest one line of action? No matter how strin- 
gent and desperate are conditions at home, in most cases condi- 
tions on the road are far worse, materially as well as spiritually. 
When a job is available, in most cases the home-town boy gets 
it. If Catholic Action is to undertake this problem, let its greatest 
force be applied where its power is greatest, where its influence 
is already acting on the boys—in the various parishes. The 
Knights of Columbus and the St. Vincent de Paul Society, co- 
operating with the parish priests, could do a great deal toward 
urging the boys not to take to the road unless they have absolute 
assurance of a job at a definite destination. 

As to those now away from home, the condition is pretty bad. 
In my own contacts, when I have learned that a man is a Catholic, 
| have endeavored to persuade him to attend Mass and receive the 
Sacraments. The results have been disappointing, but I have had 
some success. The biggest objection is the condition of the clothes. 
When a man has been on the road any length of time, it is rare 
that he has any more than the clothes on his back. Usually they 
are hopelessly shabby and soiled. The average transient has a 
good deal of pride and not much moral courage. Consequently 
they are ashamed to enter church, nor have the transient bureaus 
sufficient funds to give them enough clothes to overcome this 
shame. A solution might be a special Mass for transients only, 
preceded by Confession, to which the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
might arrange to bring the men from the bureaus. This of course 
would put an additional burden on the already overworked priests. 

It is just another case where the ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. As Father Toomey points out, once on the road 
it is hard to establish contact with them. Catholic Action’s best 
chance is to utilize the advantage it possesses in the contact with 
the boy in his familiar environment. 

Mobile, Ala. A CATHOLIC TRANSIENT WoRKER. 


Damnable Bombs 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I comment upon the two admirable leading editorials in 
the issue of America for September 22, “The War Racketeers ” 
and “Geneva and Isolation”? 

As to the first question, it seems obvious that the Nye Com- 
mittee is revealing a mass of evidence in support of AMERICA’s 
attitude. I contributed some small part, through an article and 
letters, to enlightening Catholic opinion upon the vital question 
of the “bloody international.” Abler pens than mine have also 
treated this question in America. I was dubbed a “ pedant” by 
Army Ordnance, but recent revelations have confirmed my 
“pedantry.” It is now becoming clearer and clearer that to per- 
mit the private manufacture and indiscriminate sale of munitions 
is a deadly menace to world peace and to the limitation of arma- 
ments. Men whose fortunes and dividends depend upon armaments 
do not want armament limited. Manufacturers of baby carriages 
will hardly champion birth control! I admit many connected 
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with the munitions traffic are honorable, and even Christian, in 
private life. But the traffic itself is simply damnable. We were 
told that the armament firms were merely patriots, pure and simple, 
seeking to safeguard poor Uncle Sam from attack. But how? By 
aiding German rearmament; selling arms to promote the Chaco 
butchery ; fomenting disorder in Cuba; and other “ patriotic ” prac- 
tices. I commend to Catholics who assume the role of defending 
this traffic the words of the Scripture: “He when he maketh 
inquisition for blood will not forget the prayer of the humble.” 
Soon the Prince of Peace will be honored at Buenos Aires, but 
the Chaco slaughter continues, yet Army Ordnance criticized our 
President for placing an embargo upon shipment of munitions 
to Paraguay and Bolivia. 

I wish to congratulate AMERICA for its consistent and firm stand 
on this issue. It is real Catholic Action. Let us attack obscene 
movies, denounce truncated bathing suits, refute birth control, 
but what a spectacle we Catholics become to God and Angels if 
we limit our action to such topics alone. The armament ring is 
just as much at variance with the teaching of the Gospel as any 
Hollywood panderer to lust. We ban the traffic in heroin as 
immoral, but even some Catholics regard the sale of bombs and 
artillery as “ patriotic.” 

We are told that the sale of airplanes to Germany was done 
“in all simplicity.” I can only say with Horace: Credat judaeus 
Apella. The root of the problem is this: as long as a great in- 
ternational vested interest thrives on competitive armament, and 
grows rich through war, learned exposés of the Catholic doctrine 
on peace and war are, at best, brilliant academic exercise. Smash 
the “ bloody international”; end profit from war. This is Catholic 
Action in the concrete. 

As to the second editorial, ‘Geneva and Isolation,” I think this: 
The League is full of imperfections, and has often been per- 
verted. But it is a step toward ending international anarchy. 
If the League collapses, we are right back to the generation which 
preceded 1914. Let us join the League, and strive within the 
League to promote the “rule of law” in the international arena. 

Woodstock, Md. LaureENcE K. Patterson, S.J. 


Sisters of Charity 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The numerous friends of the Sisters of Charity of the Diocese 
of Newark were deeply gratified to read the excellent tribute 
AMERICA paid to these devoted nuns. Their seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary was indeed notable in the annals of American Catholic his- 
tory. For the sake of the record, however, I would like to point 
out that by what was evidently a typographical error the founding 
of the Community was placed in 1849, when as a matter of fact 
the date was 1859. 

New York. a. T. 


Like a Prayer Rug on Broadway 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been following with a great deal of interest the discus- 
sion on the Sign. As a convert of less than a year I have been 
hesitant about taking part in it, feeling that I was too new in 
the Church to venture airing my opinions to those who have been 
in it all their lives, but have decided to take the plunge on the 
chance that the thoughts of a recent outsider may be of interest. 

There is much to be said on both sides of the question. Those 
taking the affirmative have on their side their pride in their 
Church and all that it represents, and they are justified in that 
pride, but they should also consider whether the public display of 
that pride will arouse feelings of honor and respect for their 
Faith, or whether it will cause slighting comments and help to 
keep alive the narrow-minded and bigoted hatred that so many 
unfortunate and misguided people have for Christ’s own Church. 

The negative side does not seem to have as many spokesmen, 
and that, I believe, is due to a natural reluctance to be not mis- 
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understood. Their faith is just as sincere and devout, and their 
pride in it is just as great as that of the opponents. Some of 
those not in favor of making the Sign in public are without doubt 
inclined to their stand by worldly considerations. Of these a very 
small minority have for their reason, self-advancement and gain 
that may be had by concealing the fact that they are Catholics, 
the rest are unfortunately compelled to hide their membership in 
the Catholic Church in order that they and their families may 
not lack for the necessities of life, because bigotry would deprive 
them of their source of income were they known to be Catholics. 
The balance of those on the negative side have, I believe, ideas 
similar to mine. 

Were this a predominantly Catholic country there could be no 
possible objection or argument against making the Sign, but as 
the large majority of its citizens are non-Catholic, I believe that 
it is for the best interests of the Church to refrain from needless 
and ostentatious display of our religion in public places, except 
where the majority of those present are known to be Catholics. 

The simple and beautiful act of signing oneself with the Cross 
in a public place will, to the bigot, be the source of as much 
amusement and derision as he would derive from the sight of a 
devout Mohammedan kneeling on his prayer rug at the hour of 
prayer at State and Madison in Chicago or Forty-second and 
Broadway in New York. Why, then, should anyone consider it 
necessary to needlessly give occasion for such disrespect and 
mockery, when we may feel assured that our understanding Saviour 
will be as pleased to hear us breathe a silent prayer of thanks 
as we seat ourselves? 

I feel that the opinions of other converts will be of value in 
this discussion and suggest that they be solicited. Particularly 
those who have a background similar to mine—born to no creed 
and in the course of forty years attending the services of at least 
six different Protestant denominations, at various times being a 
firm believer in Agnosticism and Deism, and of a fairly active 
and prominent career in secret fraternal organization work. 

I compliment you upon the splendid magazine you issue and 
wish it ever increased success and circulation, and ask the blessing 


of God upon you and your work. 
Chicago. S. F. McDurrte. 


Calls It Baby Logic 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One day a priest was reciting his office in the train and after 
he had finished a fellow-passenger came to him saying: “ When 
I pray I follow the injunction of the Master. I go into my room 
and pray in secret.” The priest replied; “ Yes, and when you 
leave your room you brag about it.” I was reminded of this story 
when [I read your correspondent’s argument against praying in 
public places and then at the end talking about his secreta. 

Because some Catholics exceed the speed limit while they are 
offering their homage of praise to Almighty God, therefore they 
should not pray in public at all—is baby logic. 

Praying in public is not always advisable nor edifying, but I 
have been at public banquets many a time when a number of non- 
Catholics were present and they were edified by the fact that 
Catholics said grace before and after meals; and though the non- 
Catholics did not pray with us they were respectful. 

I will end these lines by telling an interesting incident which 
I heard from the Bishop of Nellore, British India. I quote his 
own words: 

I was in the train and at a certain moment a Hindu began 
to recite his prayers aloud without any human respect for 
the other passengers. Then a Mohammedan, no less religious 
than the Hindu, started to pray even louder than the Hindu. 
I had to say my office, so I took my breviary and intoned, 
as if I was in St. Peter’s church leading the choral recita- 
tion of the breviary: “ Deus in adjutorium meum intende.” 
I had to give testimony of my faith. 


West De Pere, Wis. Rotanp HOFFMAN. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt spoke over the 
radio twice during one week. On September 27, he ad- 
dressed the Conference on Current Problems in New 
York and admonished “ gossip mongers” ; on September 
30 he gave another of his “ fireside” talks, reporting to 
the nation on the progress of his recovery program. He 
asked for an armistice between capital and labor while 
the reorganized NRA provided permanent safeguards 
for each. During such an industrial peace, the President 
promised to confer with employers and workers to secure 
agreements under which “ wages, hours, and working 
conditions may be determined.” Hundreds of congratu- 
latory messages were received by the President. The 
United Textile Workers took the first definite action on 
October 3 by agreeing to a six-months’ truce, during 
which they will acquiesce in the findings of the NRA 
boards and permit no strikes in protest against their 
decisions. On September 27 President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed two of the three agencies which will take over the 
direction of the NRA. The Industrial Policy Committee 
was composed of Secretaries Ickes and Perkins, and 
Messrs. Davis, Hopkins, and Richberg. S. Clay Williams, 
Arthur D. Whiteside, Sidney Hillman, Leon C. Marshall, 
and Walton H. Hamilton were appointed to the National 
Industrial Recovery Board, which will be the directing 
force of the NRA, carrying out policies formulated by the 
Policy Committee with the approval of the President. 
On October 1 General Johnson made his farewell NRA 
speech, praising those who were to replace him in that 
organization. The Securities and Exchange Commission 
began its supervision of the stock exchanges of the 
country on October 1. It listed regulations covering 
margin requirements on September 27, and on September 
30 denied trading privileges to ten securities. The 
American Federation of Labor began its annual conven- 
tion at San Francisco on October 1. A program suggested 
by the executive council proposed reorganization of the 
NRA on a permanent basis, increases in minimum wages, 
protection of the wages of the higher-paid groups of 
employes. It_was evident that the question of craft 
versus industrial unions would arouse great controversy. 
In New York on September 27, Hauptmann was held on 
the charge of extortion, and bail was set at $100,000. 
His trial was set for October 11. 


Cuba Suspends Guarantees.—The Constitutional 
guarantees of the Cuban Government were suspended for 
thirty days in the Provinces of Havana and Oriente by 
a Presidential decree made public on October 2. Owing 
to the radical elements and the charged political atmos- 
phere of these two Provinces, the Government stated 
that such drastic measures were necessary to combat the 
recent political disorders. According to Col. Fulgencio 
Bastista, Chief of Staff, military troops will occupy the 
large cities until quiet and order are restored. The Cuban 
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Government formally returned to the American owners 
the properties of the Cuban Telephone Company seized 
some months ago. Meanwhile, Cuban radical leaders 
were greatly encouraged in their attempt to provoke a 
general strike of transportation and commerce workers 
when the truck drivers and the employes of most omnibus 
lines in the interior joined their movement. The demand 
made by the Chauffeurs’ Union for the deduction in the 
sixteen-cent gasoline tax was refused by the Government. 


Belgians Block Crisis ——A Cabinet crisis occasioned 
by the threatened resignation of War Minister Albert 
Deveze was narrowly averted. He had refused to accept 
a reduction in the Belgian defense budget but was finally 
prevailed upon to do so. Vitriolic attacks upon the 
Government were launched by Socialists who demanded 
a three-party Cabinet composed of Liberals, Catholics, 
and Socialists. The budget, with an estimated deficit 
now of 1,500,000,000 francs, must be balanced by mid- 
October, it was declared. 


Seipel-Dollfuss Memorial Church.—The bodies of 
two Austrian Chancelors, Msgr. Ignaz Seipel and Dr. 
Engelbert Dollfuss, were transfered from St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral to the newly built Seipel-Dollfuss memorial 
church where they were re-buried with great pomp. Huge 
throngs, including high Government officials and members 
of the diplomatic corps, were in attendance. 


Hitler and the Religious Question.—The Vatican 
was thus far unable to obtain from the German Govern- 
ment a clear interpretation of the Concordat between the 
Hitler regime and the Catholic Church. The note from 
the Papal Secretary of State defining the Vatican’s inter- 
pretations of the various clauses of the Concordat still 
remained unanswered. Chancelor Hitler was understood 
to have told the Papal Nuncio in Berlin that he regarded 
certain portions of the Vatican note as so many reflections 
on his personal integrity. Many informed observers felt 
that the ultimate aim of the Hitler regime was the in- 
corporation of Catholics and Protestants in a National 
German Church independent of Rome. According to this 
view, the only thing inducing the Government to employ 
restraint in its present dealings with the Catholic Church 
was the forthcoming plebiscite in the predominantly Cath- 
olic Saar Basin. Impelled by their fear of an adverse 
Saar vote, the authorities were said to have minimized 
the importance of recent declarations by Dr. August 
Jaeger and Reichsbishop Mueller in favor of a united 
German Church free from ties with Rome. Ludwig 
Siebert, Premier of Bavaria, publicly announced the 
Nazi aim of uniting all Christian denominations under 
Government control. The Association of German Cath- 
olics, established to promote better understanding between 
Catholics and the Nazi party, was dissolved. A Nazi 
Labor organ characterized the Jesuits as “the scourge 
of Europe and of the New World.” The recent book, 
“Only One Is Your Teacher, Christ,” written by Arch- 
bishop Groeber of Freiburg, was confiscated by the police. 
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A huge throng of German peasants was addressed by 
Chancelor Hitler on the occasion of the second annual 
National Socialist thanksgiving and harvest festival. A 
report was circulated that Hitler emissaries had been sent 
to Rome in an endeavor to renew Italo-German amity. 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht’s new Government control of all 
foreign trade was reported as having thus far produced 
disastrous results. 


World Revolution Stressed in Moscow.—The seven- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of the First Inter- 
national was the occasion for renewed agitation in favor 
of the world revolution. Communists from all parts 
of the world unanimously adopted the resolution: “ Long 
live the Communist International and its leader of genius, 
Joseph Stalin.” The keynote speech of the celebration 
was delivered by Bela Kun, former Hungarian Commun- 
ist dictator. He declared that he could detect the re- 
surgence of a united world proletarian movement to 
“abolish all capitalist enslavement.” This program was 
enthusiastically hailed by the Russian Communist party 
organ, Pravda. Preparations were likewise made for 
the world congress of Communists to be held early next 
year. In the meantime, the Soviet Government moved to 
force the last of the individualist peasants into the collec- 
tivized agricultural system. The kulak farms will be 
literally taxed out of existence. At the same time, vague 
promises were made that the kulaks would have the 
franchise restored to them. Grain collections were lagging 
in the Ukraine and Western Siberia, while Pravda pub- 
lished the names of the officials held responsible for 
failures in various regions. The Komsomolskaya Pravda 
expressed grave concern over the future of family life 
in the Soviet Union. A great machine-building plant at 
Kramatorsk, in the “ Bolshevist Pittsburgh” develop- 
ment in the Donetz coal basin, was opened with elaborate 
ceremony. Quite unexpectedly, Ambassador Troyanovsky 
of the Soviet Union sailed from New York for Moscow, 
presumably to secure new instructions with reference to 
settling the American-Russian debt question. 


Concord between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria—Amid 
public festivities and great popular enthusiasm, King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia and King Boris of Bulgaria met 
for a conference at Sofia. The premiers and foreign 
ministers of the two countries had a meeting at the same 
time. In an official communiqué it was announced that 
the results of the conference were entirely satisfactory 
and would tend to facilitate communications and trade 
between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. Passport formalities 
will also be simplified. The Turkish Foreign Minister, 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey, expressed the hope that Bulgaria 
would now adhere to the Balkan pact, even if she declined 
to sign it formally. 


League Tables Soviet Arms Proposal.—The proposal 
of Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations wind up the disarma- 
ment conference by reporting to the Council on its work 
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so that the Council “might express its views as to the 
procedure to be followed” was neatly sidetracked by 
Rickard Sandler of Sweden. Mr. Sandler, who is presi- 
dent of the League Assembly, said he would advise that 
body to “confine itself to taking note” of the Russian 
proposal. M. Litvinov was, however, successful in secur- 
ing the admission of Afghanistan to membership in the 
League. , 


Rumania Cabinet Rift.—Following a disagreement 
between King Carol and Foreign Minister Nicholas 
Titulescu the latter resigned his office, and in consequence 
of the crisis Premier Tatarescu’s Cabinet resigned. It 
was understood that the reason for M. Titulescu’s conflict 
with the King was a divergence of opinion on the coun- 
try’s foreign policy, particularly as related to the view 
France wished Rumania to adopt toward Poland apropos 
of the Polish-German rapprochement. The King imme- 
diately asked M. Tatarescu to form a new Cabinet. The 
same evening it was sworn in. It was virtually the same 
as the old, M. Nolescu Stronga becoming Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, and the Premier temporarily 
retaining the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. It was re- 
ported, however, that M. Titulescu was prepared to accept 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the new Cabinet on 
condition that he be given a free hand, without inter- 
ference “from other quarters,” in Rumania’s foreign 


policy. 


The Chaco Warfare.—The end of September wit- 
nessed heavy fighting in the Chaco region, and Bolivian 
dispatches reported several successes involving the re- 
capture of forts and ground previously taken by the 
enemy. One communiqué stated that 1,400 Paraguayans 
had been killed in the re-capture of Fort Algodonal. Two 
other important Bolivian victories included the defeat of 
the Paraguayan forces storming Carandaiti and the cap- 
ture of Fort La Rosa. As a consequence the Paraguayans 
practically lost fifty miles of territory in the Carandaiti 
sector. President Salamanca, Vice-President Tejada, and 
War Minister Quiroja personally visited the war area 
on September 28. Meanwhile, the Chaco conciliation 
commission of the League of Nations urged the com- 
batants immediately to appoint representatives with 
plenary powers. Belgium informed the League, October 
1, that she had abandoned all reservations on declaring 
the arms embargo against both Paraguay and Bolivia. 


Eucharistic Congress.—Before the formal opening of 
the Congress on October 10 large numbers of pilgrims 
had arrived in Buenos Aires and various preliminary 
religious demonstrations took place. On September 30, 
3,000 pilgrims, headed by the Papal Nuncio, journeyed 
to Lomas de Zamora, to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Peace, to pray for a cessation of the Chaco War. In- 
cluded in the pilgrimage were large delegations of 
Bolivians and Paraguayans resident in Buenos Aires. On 
October 1 an exhibition of religious art was opened by 
Msgr. Copello, Archbishop of Buenos Aires, in the 
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presence of national Government officials and ecclesiastical 
authorities. When the Italian liner carrying His Emi- 
nerice Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Legate, arrived at the 
mouth of the River Plate, it was joined by six Argentine 
cruisers and he was given all the honors, including the 
royal salute, due the ruling head of a State. When the 
Conte Grande docked in Buenos Aires, His Eminence 
was greeted by the President, Cabinet Ministers, and 
municipal authorities. 


Irish Political Changes.—The Fianna Fail Govern- 
ment stood in a stronger position than ever before through 
the disagreements of its opponents. The United Ireland 
party has definitely split into two component parts, that 
of the moderate statesmen under the guidance of former- 
President Cosgrave, and that of the radical younger 
element which composed the Blue Shirts, or League of 
Youth. The Blue Shirts were torn into two factions, 
those who upheld the founder, General Owen O'Duffy, 
and those who accepted the appointment, by the Cosgrave 
leaders, of Commandant E. J. Cronin. General O'Duffy 
issued a manifesto stating that he had not resigned as 
Director General of the League of Youth; he declared 
that he could not find agreement with the older, political 
section on matters of national policy; he called for a 
congress of Blue Shirts to decide between himself and 
Commandant Cronin. He claims the allegiance of eighteen 
of the thirty divisions of the Blue Shirts. Commandant 
Cronin also issued a manifesto in which he denied the 
allegations of General O'Duffy, and charged him with 
imprudent and contradictory public utterances of such a 
nature as to embarrass and obstruct the United Ireland 
party. Each leader threatened to suspend the subor- 
dinates who supported the other. The United Ireland 
party had been gradually weakening through lack of 
strong leadership, public enthusiasm, and popular policies. 
The Irish Republican Army, likewise, had suffered the 
defection of the extremists who formed themselves into a 
militant organization known as the Republican Congress 
Army, with pronounced Communist aims. 


Cabinet Crisis in Spain.—On October 1, after a sum- 
mer recess continuing since last July, the Cortes con- 
vened. The hour of its first meeting was 4:30 P.M.; two 
and a half hours later, at seven o’clock, after only two 
members had spoken, the Samper Government had re- 
signed. Events took this turn suddenly and unexpectedly, 
the Catalan land-cultivation law, frequently mentioned in 
these columns, being chiefly responsible. At the opening 
of the first session, Premier Samper rose to defend his 
Government’s handling of the Catalan rebellion, insisting 
that he had persuaded the Barcelona Generalitat to modify 
its law so as to bring it into harmony with the Constitu- 
tion. Sr. Gil Robles, leader of the Catholic Popular 
Actionists, dramatically interrupted the Premier to deny 
this contention. When the Premier attempted to defend 
himself, two of his own Cabinet members walked out of 
the Chamber in disgust. A recess was taken immediately, 
and then the Samper Government announced its resigna- 
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tion. Observers admitted that the Republic now faced 
one of the gravest crises of its history, with the fate of 
Parliamentary government hanging in the balance. The 
Popular Actionists, holding more seats than any other 
party since the elections last summer, held a clear right to 
representation in the new Government. But, it was said, 
the President was unwilling to admit them to participation, 
and was threatening to dissolve the Cortes and call a 
general election. On the other hand the Left was threaten- 
ing a revolution if it were not represented in the new 
Cabinet. Moreover the President, with power to dissolve 
the Cortes only twice, had already once dissolved it. 
Finally the Socialists announced that they would not 
participate in a general election if it were called. Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora attempted to solve these difficulties. 
by asking Alejandro Lerroux to accept the Premiership. 
Premier Lerroux, a Radical, had already served in this 
capacity three times within a year. He accepted, and 
announced that he would form a Right and Center Gov- 
ernment, which would mean that the Catholic Popular 
Actionists and perhaps the Catalan Lliga would have part 
in the Government for the first time. On October 3, it 
was rumored that Sr. Gil Robles had refused any post in 
the new Government. In the midst of Lerroux’s attempts 
to form a ministry, the Socialists publicized another veiled 
threat of revolution. When on October 5 the personnel 
of the new Right and Center Cabinet was announced, a 
general strike call was issued by Left sympathizers and 
revolutionary outbreaks, in which fourteen were killed, 
took place in various provinces. 


Education in Mexico.—The protests against the Gov- 
ment’s plan for socialistic education continued. In Colima 
students have been on strike since September 15; in 
Monterey university students also went on strike. On 
October 3 a demonstration in Monterey against socialistic 
education was attacked, and nine persons ‘were wounded, 
four perhaps fatally. The demonstration had arisen from 
a decree closing the University of Nuevo Leon, which 
is to be transformed into a socialistic university. The 
Catholic Seminary in Puebla was also to be closed by the 
Government. In the diocese of Zacatecas, the Bishop and 
every priest was expelled by the civil authorities. 





Some weeks ago it was announced that the steel 
employes had announced their preference for the 
company union. How this was brought about 
will be authentically described by a steel worker 
next week in “ Collective Bargaining—and Steel.” 

G. M. Godden, a well-known English authority 
on Communist activities, will make many interest- 
ing revelations in “A New Communist Campaign 
Among American Women.” 

Events in Spain are moving fast, but James 
A. Magner’s article next week, “ Catholic Youth 
in Spain,” will be timely. 

John A. Toomey will follow up his article 
this week with another, entitled, “ Still Another 
World’s Fair.” 

















